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jg Underwood Typewriter itself is a great help to the teacher 
because its simple, easy operation removes the drudgery that 
many students find in practise. But, more than this, Underwood 
School Service provides aids and incentives that interest the stu- 
dent in better typewriting,’ making the teacher's work easier and 
more effective. Beside the “Monthly Test” illustrated here there are 
eight outstanding features of Underwood School Service in which 
every teacher of typewriting and every school executive is interested. 
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A Kamily Affair 


By Elizabeth Starbuck Adams 








DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


Miss Cuurcnitt, Dignified, grave woman in the late Bett Boy, A small boy in regular uniform; loud, 
thirties. Hair is probably bobbed. She wears flat voice. 
glasses with black rims. Her movements are Bincuam, tHe House Derectrive, A stolid, matter 
slow and unhurried. of-fact man; wears his hat on the back of his 
Gerry, A pretty blonde with the latest thing in head and keeps moving about. 
bobs. She is a pert, competent miss and able Dexe Brotruers I anv II, Handsome, real “college 
to handle her customers effectively. Chews boys,” dressed in the latest Kollege Kuts 
gum. Bos Sermovur, Dressed as a charming, ultra-flapper. 
Patricia Seymour, A pretty, sweet, modish girl Mr. Oris Seymour, A dignified, slightly pompous, 
about seventeen years old. business man in conservative business clothes. 


Crecc, Red-faced, blustering; dressed loudly. 


SCENE: When the curtain rises it reveals one corner of a hotel lobby. To the right front is 
the desk of a public stenographer with a heavy protecting screen behind it. To the left front 
is a newsstand with the usual array of magazines, candies, etc. The entrance to the main 
lobby is back center. At left front, near newsstand, is a double writing desk, flanked by a 
lounge chair or two and a davenport. 

In one of the chairs a young girl is sitting, very evidently ill at case, as she keeps fidgeting. 
Once in a while she makes a dab at her eyes with a wadded-up handkerchief, which she then 
spreads out carefully, folds neatly, then wads up again and dabs her eyes with it. She does 
this several times. 

Miss Churchill, the public stenographer, is busy typing, but she keeps an eye on the girl. 
Bell boy enters center, paging. Waves his hand at the blonde at the magazine counter. 


Bett Boy (paging): Mister Babbitt... his salver, then resumes paging): Mister 
Mister Babbitt, Room eight fourteen . . . Seymour, Room seven thirty-two . 
Mister-————_ Mister Seymour. (His voice trails off as 

GERALDINE, the magazine blonde: Say, Gus, he goes into the main lobby. But the girl 
ain't he the big guy with the walrus in the chair, at the sound of the name 
moustache? Seymour, sits up with a startled look on 

Bett Boy: Right! Mister Babbitt... her face; then, as he disappears, she col- 
Room eight fourteen. lapses again into a dejected heap.) 

Gerry: Well, he went off in a taxi about ten Miss Cuurcuimt (having finished stamping 
minutes ago. You can save your breath. some letters, goes over to the newsstand) : 


Bett Boy: Awri. . . (consults papers on Gerry, I think there is something wrong 
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with that girl. She has been in that chair 
since nine o'clock, nearly three hours. 
What do you suppose is the matter? Do 
you think I ought to speak to her? 

Gerry: I would. It won't do any harm. 

Miss Cuurcuitt (goes to the girl and ad- 
dresses her pleasantly): Pardon me, but 
you seem troubled. Is there something I 
can do for you? 

Patricia (eagerly rising): Oh, if you only 
could. I am in an awful jam. Can you 
tell me where I can find a reliable pawn- 
broker? 

Miss CHURCHILL: 
do not mean it! 

Patricia (very earnestly): But I do most 
awfully. You see, just before I got off 
the train this morning, I put my pocket- 
book in my suitcase. Then somehow I 
lost my suitcase. I haven’t a cent or any 
clothes, not even a toothbrush . ( be- 
gins to half sob and then wails). . 
and I haven't had any breakfast and I am 
so hungry! I thought a pawnbroker would 
give me some money on my ring. 

Miss CuurcuHiILt: Why, how does it happen 
that you are wandering around alone? 
You're only a youngster. 

Patricia: Oh, I don’t know! 
from home. 

Miss Cuurcuit_: Love affair? 

Patricia: Of course not! You see, my 
father and I couldn’t agree. He has— 
well, we're really rich and he wants me 
to sit around doing nothing. But I don’t 
believe in being a parasite, and I learned 
to be a stenographer. Then father said 
no daughter of his should ever work for 
her living. He forbade me to get a job, 
so I packed up and came here to look for 
one. I'd plenty of money when I left 
home, enough to last me a month. Oh, 
please tell me where I can find a pawn- 
broker. I’m nearly starved . . really 
and truly. 

Miss CHURCHILL: 
your real name? 

Patricia: Patricia Seymour. My father is 
really and truly Otis Seymour of Auburn. 

Miss Cuurcuitt: Well, I believe you. Take 
this and go into the grill and get yourself 
a good meal. Then come back here and 
I'll see what you know about shorthand 
and typing. If you are half-way efficient 
I can give you a real job, but mind you, 
I won't stand for any bad work. Make 
it as quick as you can. I’ve a lot to do 
and really need some help. 

Patricia (joyfully): Oh, you are a dear. I'll 
be back in a jiffy. (Runs out quickly.) 
(Miss Churchill seats herself at her 
desk. Otis Seymour, a dignified, port- 


Pawnbroker! Surely you 


I ran away 


What is your name . 
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ly man, evidently a man of importance 
in his home town, comes to her desk.) 

Mr. Seymour: Can you take a letter for me 
and get it out immediately ? 

Miss CuurcHILL: Certainly. 

Mr. Seymour (confidentially): Can I trust 
you to be careful? It’s an extremely im 
portant matter and I wish it to be kept 
confidential. 

Miss Cuurcuitt: Certainly, Mr. Seymour. 
You may trust me completely. Your letter 
will be delivered into your own hands, with 
the carbon and the shorthand notes if you 
wish. By the way, Mr. Seymour, I hope 
you will pardon the liberty, but have you 
a daughter Patricia? 

Mr. SEYMouR (stiffening with reserve) : 
Why do you ask? 

Miss CuurcHit_: No special reason, except 
that someone recently spoke to me about 
an attractive yeung girl she had met, named 
Patricia Seymour. 

Mr. SEYyMouR (unbending): That's my Pat, 
all right. She's a pretty girl—and a smart 
one. 

Miss CuurcHitt: Please sit in that chair, 
Mr. Seymour. Then your voice won't be 
overheard. (She points to a chair which is 
close to desk and so placed that the man’s 
back is to the lobby. The business of dic- 
tation goes on quietly while the attention 
of the audience is diverted towards action 
in a different part of the lobby. Two young 
men have entered with a young woman 
who is very modern in her apparel. Her 
hat is of the scoop variety that hides her 
face entirely from all but a front view.) 

Girt (speaks vehemently, protesting): Go 
easy, fellows. I feel like the devil in this 
rig. What are you going to do to me, 
anyway? 

Dexe Broruer I (severely): Pipe down and 
forget you’re a Seymour. Your initiation 
hasn’t started yet, and if we hear another 
peep out of you we're through with you. 
You'll be canned sure. Now get that and 
act accordingly. And smile when you 
answer, if you please. And say “Sir.” 

Girt (with forced smile): Yes, sir. Give me 
my orders and I'll do my best, sir. 

Deke Brotuer II (giving him a hearty slap 
on the back): Atta Boy! Now go to it. 
Here are your last instructions. You are 
to remain in this lobby until a Brother 
Deke rescues you. Meet any adventure 
half-way. Act like a lady and accept all 
attentions. You are expected to procure 
a box of candy, flowers, or some other 
token as evidence that you have performed 
the part satisfactorily. Absolutely for- 
bidden that you buy anything yourself— 
on your honor as a candidate for the Dekes. 
Now go to it! 


Yes. 
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(One lad gets out the vanity case and 
starts to put finishing touches on Bob's 
make-up, while the other acts as a 
screen and makes suggestions.) 

BroTHEeR Deke I: Do his cheeks match? 

BroTHeR Dexe II: Yes, but he needs more 
powder on his nose. That’s good. Now, 
make a shadow under his eyes—just an 
alluring, sweet little shadow right there 

BrotHer Deke I: How 
about the lips? 
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buy a magasine. Deke Girl looks at 
his back and acts on instructions. He 
strolls up to counter but awakens no 
response from Mr. Seymour, who is 
not even aware of his presence.) 

Bos (sweetly, bumping awkwardly into 
the gentleman): I beg your pardon! 
(As Mr. Seymour lowers his maga- 
ine to see who is addressing him, Bob 

gives @ gasp and 
rushes to a_ chair 





BrorHer Dexe II: Just 
a trifle more of the 
Kissproof. Fine! 
(Both stand off to 
admire Bob, to his 
obvious disgust.) 

BrotHer Deke I: Quit 

frowning. You 
know, you are pret- 
ty good to look at. 
I predict you'll be 
very popular. Well, 
ta, ta! We'll toddle 
along. (Both ex- 
cunt.) 
(Bob, very uncom- 
fortable, goes to 
writing desk. He 
takes out his mirror 
and looks at him- 
self. Tries simper- 
ing at himself, fin- 
ally makes up a face 
of disgust and starts 
to write a letter.) 

Mr. Seymour (rising) : 
Get that out as soon 
as you can. You 





and sits down with 
a flop.) 

ty all that is holy, 
it's the old man! 
What is he doing 
around here? He'll 
kill me if he finds 
me in this get-up 
Seymour (glances 
over his glasses at 
the supposed girl) : 
Humph! (fe goes 
ont, Bob peers out 
into the lobby and 
comes back 
down at 
desk. Begins to write 
busily.) 
( Enter Bingham, the 
house detective. He 
Miss 


then 
and sits 


goes to 
Churchill.) 
SINGHAM: Seen any 
smart-looking 
young girls wander- 
ing around alone? 
Miss Cu urcHILL : Why? 
BINGHAM: We've just 
had word to be on 








understand, now. 
why I do not wish 
my competitors to 
hear anything of 
that. Be sure you 
have the correct ad- 
dress on it. 

Miss Cuurcuitt: Evy- 
erything will be all 
right, Mr. Seymour. 
call for the letter ? 

Mr. Seymour (glancing at watch): In half 
an hour. I'll pay you now. How much? 

Miss Cuurcnuit (looking over her notes): 
Three pages, with one carbon—$1.25. 

Mr. Seymour: Here's a dollar-fifty. Keep 
the change. 

Miss Cuurcuitt: Thank you. (Mr. Seymour 
departs; Miss Churchill puts money in the 
pocket of her smock . . . looks at watch) : 
Wish that girl would come back. (Com 
mences to type letter just dictated.) 
(Mr. Seymour stops at the newsstand to 


this summer. 


How soon will you 


We reproduce above the winning entry 
in the Typewriting Art Contest held 
A check for ten dollars 
has been sent to Miss Pearl Roussin, 
who is a pupil of Sister M. Therese, of try. 
the Blessed Agnes School, Chicago, for a sweet young 
designer of this winning illustration. 7 


the lookout for San- 
ta Fe Nellie. One 
of the slickest con 
workers in the coun- 
Passes usually 


girl who's lost her 

purse, or some other 
hard-luck story. Keep your eyes open for 
sad little girls. She always poses as the 
daughter of some rich man. 

Miss Cuurcuit: I will. There's a pippin 
over at the desk. Better investigate her 
for yourself. 

(Patricia enters at this moment. De 
tective looks at her suspiciously.) 

Miss Cuurcumt: You will find a smock 
behind the screen. (To the detective): 
This is Miss Brown, my new helper. Miss 
Brown—Mr. Bingham, one of our hotel 
force. He is the house detective. (She 
permits the two to acknowledge the intro- 
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duction, then orders quickly): Hurry up, 
my dear. We've a lot of work to do. 
(Patricia goes behind screen.) 

BINGHAM: Nice looking girl. (Moves over 
to desk and sits down on vacant side. Bob 
commences some rather heavy flirting.) 

(Patricia reappears from behind 
screen in smock. Telephone on Miss 
Churchill’s desk rings.) 

Miss CuHurcnitt: Hello. Public Stenog- 
grapher speaking . a. er | 
soon? . . How many letters have you 
to dictate? . . . Thirty-five to fifty cents 
for a single-sheet letter with one car- 
bon . . All right, I'll be there in five 
minutes. What is your room number? 

. « Thank you, Mr. Brooks, I'll be right 
up. (Turns to Patricia): I’ve got to go 
to Room 1018, and I have a very im- 
portant letter here to be written. See if 
you can read my notes . . . what system 
of shorthand did you learn? 

Patricia: Gregg. (Glancing at the notes): 
Oh, I can read them, I’m sure. They’re 
beautiful. (Reads): Dear Mr. Sawyer: 
I am sending you on a separate sheet the 
figures we have decided to submit to the 
Government. I have reason to believe that 
these are lower than the Clegg people have 
bid. I do not need to tell you that it is 
important Clegg does not learn of our 
figures. . . 

Miss CHuRCHILL (interrupting): That will 
do. Fine! Your shorthand is all right. 
Now begin here (points to a place). I 
have written the first two sheets and the 
signature. All that is left is the separate 
sheet of those figures. Remember it is 
strictly confidential. You must be careful 
that no one sees it. Check all your work 
very carefully with the notes. Be sure 
the figures are exactly right. Make one 
carbon. Place all the papers in this folder 
inside this drawer, lock it and keep the 
key. Now run through those notes while 
I am getting my things together. 

(Patricia rises to give up her seat at 
the desk to Miss Churchill. She stands 
reading the notes, half back to the 
lobby. Seymour comes in hurriedly.) 

SeyMouR: Madam, have you finished that 
letter yet? (Patricia gives him a startled 
look and withdraws behind the screen.) 

Miss Cuurcum: It is all done except the 
page of figures. You are back early. I 
promised it in half an hour. 

Seymour: Yes, yes, I know, but I got a tele- 
gram calling me home—very serious—and 
I want to get that letter off before I leave. 

Miss Cuurcurm: I can have it for you in 
ten minutes. Will that do? 
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Seymour: It will have to do, I suppose. I'll 
be back on the minute. (Exits hurriedly.) 

Patricia (sticks her head out from behind the 
screen and says in a loud whisper): Is 
he gone? 

Miss CuurcHiLt (working rapidly to collect 
her papers): Is who gone? 

Patricta: Dad! Is he gone? 

Miss CHurcumt: Dad? Oh, yes—how 
stupid of me. Of course, Otis Seymour 
is your father. Yes, he is gone. Hustle, 
now, and finish that sheet. He’s coming 
back in ten minutes for it and it must be 
ready for him. 

Patricia: Wiil you be back by that time? 

Miss CuurcHitL: I expect to, if I ever get 
started. I am in Room 1018 if you need 
me. (Rushes out.) 

(Patricia settles down at work and 
types rapidly. She checks the work at 
intervals and then types steadily on, 
finally arranging papers in folder and 
placing folder in the drawer, according 
to directions. Begins writing shorthand 
in her notebook. The attention of the 
audience is now attracted to Bingham 
and Bob. Bob’s attempts at flirtation 
have disturbed Bingham.) 

BINGHAM: What’s the big idea, young lady? 
Leave me alone. I want to write a letter. 

Bos (with a sickly simper): Oh you big, 
strong man! How can you be so mean to 
poor little me? (Dabs his eyes with a 
handkerchief.) 

(Bingham, in disgust, gets up and 
walks over to the counter . . . chats 
with Gerry.) 

Bos: Another lemon. Must be something 
wrong with my technique. I'll be canned 
sure if I can’t do better than that. (Walks 
toward entrance, turns to stroll back, meets 
Bingham on his way out, scorns him loftily. 
Bingham turns and looks him over care- 
fully before he goes out. Bob, as soon as 
he finds Bingham has left, goes to counter 
and begins looking at the magasines.) 

Gerry: Can I help you, dearie? 

Bos (surprised at her affectionate manner, re- 
covers and answers sweetly): No, no, 
thank you. I don’t know what I want. 


(Enter Clegg, who approaches to 
counter.) 

Crecc: Hello Peaches! 
Police Gazette? 
Gerry: We do not carry it. The new Atlantic 

is just out. Would you like that? 
Ciecc: Quit your kidding, kid. Give me the 
Herald. (Pays for paper.) Are you 
eating tonight? 
Gerry: Yes—with my mother. (Turns to 
Bob): Find what you want, dearie? 


Got a copy of the 
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Not yet. Yes, give me the new Life. 
(Reaches for his trouser pocket to get 
change, corrects error and opens his hand 
bag to find no change. Looks horror- 
stricken.) 
Ciecc (observing Bob’s confusion and lifting 
his hat): Anything wrong? Can I help 
you, Miss? 


Bos: 


308 (in very feminine tones): Really, sir, 
it is nothing. I must have left my purse 
in my other bag. Very stupid of me. 
Thank you just the same. 

Ciece (places some change on the counter) : 
Give the young lady a copy of Life. 

Bor (taking the copy Gerry hands him): Oh, 
sir, this is very kind of you. How can I 
thank you? 

Ciecc: Not at all. (With admirable tech- 
nique, he places his hand under her elbow 
and gently guides her to the opposite 
corner of the lobby, where they chat.) 

(Bingham strolls in and stops to talk 
to Gerry.) 

BincHAM: Didn't I see that gent buy a maga- 
zine for the baby doll? 

Gerry: Correct! She left her purse at home 
—so she said. 

sINGHAM: Left her purse at home, eh? Huh! 
Sounds good. Guess I'll keep an eye on 
her. 

Gerry: That's the second penniless dame to 
wander through here today. 

BiIncGHAM: Second? Who's the other? 

Gerry: Miss Churchill’s new assistant. She 
had her suitcase stolen with all her money, 
so Miss Churchill is looking after her. 

BrncHaM: Huh! [I'll look after her, too. 
Sumpthin’ funny goin’ on here. (Strolls 
around and exits left, to reappear and 
stroll across lobby. Keeps this up.) 

Miss CHURCHILL (entering and going over 
to Patricia): How are you getting along? 

Patricia: Just fine. Look here, it is all 
finished, checked—and two minutes left. 

Miss CHURCHILL (examining the work care- 
fully): Very nice piece of work. Give 
me the rest of the letter. 

(Patricia hands it to her and, as she 
is fitting the sheets and carbons to- 
gether with the envelope, Mr. Seymour 
appears. Pat seises a pair of glasses 
on the desk and puts them on. She 
bends her head over her notebook to 
hide her face.) 

Seymour (looking at his watch): Ten min- 
utes to the dot. Is the letter ready? 
Miss Cuurcum.: Here it is. I hope it is 
quite satisfactory. Here is a pen, if you 

wish to sign it now. 

(Seymour reads it through quickly, 
takes the pen, signs his name, folds the 
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letter. Miss Churchill hands him a 
stamp. He puts it on, seals his letter 
and starts off.) 

Pat (in a flat, disguised voice): 
carbons, sir. 

Seymour: Eh! What? Oh, yes, thank you. 
(Takes up carbons, folds them and puts 
them in his wallet.) 

Bett Boy (comes in calling): Mr. Seymour, 
Mr. Seymour Room seven thirty- 
two. Mr. Seymour . . . seven thirty-two 

Seymour: Here boy! 

Bett Boy: Mr. Otis Seymour? 

Seymour: Yes. (Takes telegram from tray 
and gives tip.) Wait a minute, take this 
letter and mail it right away. (Boy goes 
off. Seymour opens telegram, reads tt; 
looks troubled.) (To stenographer, over 
his shoulder): Miss Churchill, my 
daughter has left home and this telegram 
leads me to believe that she is here in 
this hotel. If you see a young girl wan- 
dering around as if she were a stranger, 
I wish you would let me know at once. 
I am going to see the clerk now. (Hur- 
ries out.) 


Here’s your 


(Meanwhile, Clegg, when he hears 
the bell boy calling out Seymour, 
jumps up and strolls over to newspaper 
counter. He keeps his eye on Seymour. 

As soon as he has left the lobby, Clegg 
turns to Gerry.) 

Ciecc: Say, sister, who’s that man just left? 

Gerry: Where do you get that “sister” stuff? 
That is Otis Seymour—the richest man in 
the state. 

Ciecc: Know what his business is in town? 

Gerry: I’m not a bureau of information. 
Go ask Miss Churchill. 

CieccG: Who's Miss Churchill? 

Gerry: The public stenographer over in the 
corner. She ought to know—she’s been 
writing his letters. 

(Clegg beckons to Bob, who comes 
coyly out of his corner with a debu- 
tante slouch.) 

Ciecc: Say, you're a bright kid. 
do something big? 

Bos: Spill it out, old bean. 
What's troubling you? 

Crecc: I want you to go over to that public 
stenographer and tell her you are Miss 
Seymour . , 

Bos (startled): What? 

CLecGc (impatiently): Now listen a minute 
and don’t talk. If you put this thing 
through, it will mean something to you. 
Say you are Miss Seymour, the daughter 
of Otis Seymour, and that he has sent 
you to get the notes of the letter he dic- 
tated. You get those notes, girlie, and 


Want to 


Baby’s waiting. 
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I'll buy you the best there is in town. Meet box of candy you have. (Hands out a 
me at the candy counter. bill. Turns to Bob): You don't read 
Bos: You better have a good big box of shorthand, do you? 
candy ready. I’m on my way. Bos: I should say not. Oh, what a lovely 
(Bob saunters up to Miss Church- box of candy! You're a perfect dear 
ill’s desk. Miss Churchill has started (Bob starts away from the counter. 
to go out. She meets him half-way, Bingham steps forward and touches 
eyes him sharply, goes out. Bob stands Bob on the arm.) 
near desk.) sINGHAM: Beg pardon, Miss Seymour, but 
308: Pardon me, madam, but I am Miss your father is looking for you. I'll take 
Seymour, the daughter of Otis Seymour, you to him. 
and Dad . . . (voice trails off as he Bos (startled): You have made a mistake, 
finds himself looking into his sister's sir. I am not Miss Seymour. 
face . . . stammers.) For the love of BincuHam (keeping tight hold of his arm): 
Mike—Pat—what are you doing here? You're not, eh? Then what in heck do 
Pat (just as startled): Bob! Sh! (softly) you mean by your actions? I heard you 
That house detective is watching us. (/n say a minute ago that you were Miss 
louder tone): Yes, Miss Seymour, what Seymour. 
can I do for you? Bos (trying to shake off Bingham’s hold on 
ton: I want the notes—the shorthand notes his arm): I do not see what business it 
of the letter my father dictated this morn- is of yours who I am. Let go my arm, 
ing. (Jn low tones): But don’t give them please. 
to me—give me some others. There’s BincGHaAm: I guess not, young lady. You 
something “phoney” going on. need a chaperone. You have been acting 
Pat (tearing out some pages and giving them up a little too much to suit me. You walk 
to him): There they are, Miss Seymour. along with me to the office and we'll see 
(Softly): What are you doing here? what we shall see. 
308 (as softly): Deke initiation. I'll see you (Enter Miss Churchill.) 
later and I'll ask — the same question. Miss Cuurcaitt: What's the trouble, Mr. 
Dad’ll strangle you if he finds out. (Louder Bing! 5 
a ; gham? 
tones): Thank you. My father will be BIncHAM (with a grin): I am playing in 
pleased. luck today. If this girl ain’t Santa Fe 
(While above scene is going on Nellie, I'll eat my hat. Come on, Nellie, 
Bingham has plainly overheard the the game is up and you might as well take 
name of Seymour. He waits at the end your medicine. 
of the counter opposite the candy sec- (Bob still resists, but as Bingham 
tion. Bob goes directly to Clegg.) hauls him along, he sees his Deke 
Bos: Here are the notes, sir. brothers coming towards him. He 
Ciece (excitedly): Good girl! (To Gerry): gives a yell in a deep masculine voice 
Give this young lady the biggest and best that startles everybody.) 


(Continued on page 140) 





Radio! Radio!! Radio!!! 


“This is Station WNYC, epeseting on 526 meters or 570 kilocycles!” You will hear 
a 


this announcement and it will ve a special significance for you, for on the evening of 
NOVEMBER 14 (Monday) at 9:15, there will be broadcast from the New York bity 
Municipal Broadcasting Station another RADIO SHORTHAND CONTEST, in conjunc- 
tion with the New York City Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ Association. 

Teachers, students, stenographers should tune in and try the various tests that will be 
given. There will be gold medal awards for the best transcripts submitted. (They will 
he you complete details about rules, prizes, etc. over the “mike” before the dictation.) 

esidents of New York City and those residing outside the city will have equal opportunity 
to win the awards by submitting transcripts of the contest material which will be dictated 
that evening. We are fortunate in having Mr. Charles Lee Swem as dictator, and repre- 
sentatives from the New York City school system will officiate. 

With less stations “on the air” more opportunity is assured for a wider area of re- 
ceptivity. California, can you get it? There is a special award for the paper submitted from 
the greatest distance from Station WNYC. 


Don’t Forget the Date! 
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Be by W. W. LEWIS 
Theory Department, Gregg School 
“" "6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Be Enthusiastic 


NTHUSIASM is but a form of the 
IK “I can” attitude. Many believe a 

brainy man can accomplish anything he 
wishes. They will say, “That young chap will 
make a mark in the world.” They overestimate 
the value of intellect. It is the enthusiasm 
for one’s work, the “I can” spirit, that wins. 

Why is it so many of these apparently bril- 
liant young men are disappointments to their 
friends? It is simply because they lack en- 
thusiasm. Endowed as they are by nature with 
an intellect above the average, they come to 
consider all things easy, and when they strike 
something that is difficult of accomplishment 
they soon become weary and because of the 
lack of enthusiasm and grit, a trait which they 
have not cultivated through persistent effort, 
soon give up in despair. On the other hand, 
the fellow who has to work for everything 
he accomplishes takes up the task with a vim 
and enthusiasm that nothing can thwart, and 
while he may take a long time, yet his en- 
thusiasm and spirit hold him until the desired 
result is obtained. “He accomplishes his pur- 
pose,” says Fitche, “and whatever he has re- 
solved to do that he does.” 

Those who have accomplished great things 
in the world have been great enthusiasts. Their 
souls have been fired with the mighty purpose 
to accomplish. Without this enthusiasm they 
never could have withstood the adversities and 
overcome the difficulties necessary to succeed. 


What is Enthusiasm? 


What is enthusiasm? It is that mysterious 
something which enables us to overcome every 
obstacle in the path and fires us with the am- 
bition to complete the task started. 

Enthusiasm laid the Atlantic cable, gave us 
the locomotive, built our first steamboat, gave 
us our Constitution, made us a United States, 
conceived our cotton gin, gave us the electric 
light, the telephone, the typewriter, the air- 
plane, the radio; in fact, it is enthusiasm that 
keeps up our very existence. 


Enthusiasm is contagious. It is a contagion 
we should crave rather than dispel. One in- 
dividual filled with enthusiasm for a noble 
purpose will sway thousands by the force of 
this power. 

Youth is the embodiment of enthusiasm. 
Observe the little lad buoyed up with an idea 
which has just come to him. Note how en- 
thusiastic he is and how hopeless it is to try 
to sway him from his purpose. He radiates 
sunshine to his very soul. How delightful, 
how invigorating is his presence! He gives 
even the old grandfather a new lease on life 
and makes him feel years younger. 


The Shorthand Enthusiast Succeeds 


How many of us go at our studies or work 
with the enthusiasm and earnestness we should ? 
To learn shorthand you must be a shorthand 
enthusiast. Try always to master, to excel. 
Permit nothing to discourage you. ‘Set the 
goal far ahead and strive constantly to reach 
it. Keep in mind the advantages and the hap- 
piness that await the completion of the task 
and you will succeed just as surely as did 
Field, Stephenson, Fulton, Whitney, Edison, 
Bell, Sholes, the Wrights and Lindbergh, and 
Marconi. 


Lesson Thirteen 


This lesson takes up a new element in short- 
hand structure, that of the representation of 
syllables, largely by a single suggestive stroke. 
These syllables are divided into two classes, 
prefixes and suffixes. In giving orally the 
outline of a word containing a prefix or suffix, 
you should call the stroke representing the 
prefix or suffix by the prefix or suffix name 
and not by the name of the stroke. This will 
aid you greatly in forming the outline. Thus 
the outline for comply should be sounded, 

(Continued on page 116) 
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com-p-l-i. This plan will remove all difficulties 
in handling compound prefixes or suffixes. The 
outline for unforeseen would be sounded 
un-for-s-e-n, not n-f-s-e-n. 


The Joined-Prefix Family 


Since con, com, coun, in, en, un, em, im, and 
ex are again presented, you should now retrace 
your steps and link up with this group after, 
out, be, de, re, dis, mis, per, pur, and pro. Thus 
you will have a reunion of the entire joined- 
prefix family. 

Observe carefully the notes under Para- 
graphs 101, 105, 106, and also the one at the 
bottom of page 93 of your Manual. You will 
recall that the proper joining for fr, fl, when 
no circle intervenes, is a smooth one. However, 
when f is used as a prefix before r or 1, an 
angle must be made. This is also true of the 
joining of kp and kb when there is no inter- 
vening vowel, you will remember; but when 
k represents the prefix con, com, coun, or cog, 
and is followed by / or b, an angle must be 
made. 

In many cases where a prefix is used, you 
may omit the termination of the word, as in 
incandescent and unfortunate. 

The prefixal abbreviations of this lesson 
should be given careful study. We consider 
them next in importance to wordsigns. 


Distinguishing “En” and ““Un” 


Observe the outlines for enable and unable. 
Whenever the prefix en and un would be con- 
fused, the vowel is inserted in the prefix en. 


Lesson Fourteen 


The 11-Principle 


It would appear wumnecessary to give a 
further explanation of this principle than that 
given in the Manual. If you will thoroughly 
analyze Paragraph 109 we believe no difficulty 
will be encountered. You have, no doubt, 
noted that many of the prefixes of the last 
lesson are used in this one. The disjunction 
signifies the addition of what?—Tr- and a 
vowel. Note that the stroke which is to repre- 
sent tr- and a vowel is to be placed above the 
line and should be, if convenient, placed over 
the remainder of the outline, which will be 
written on the line according to Paragraph 17. 
(Reference is made to certain principles by 
paragraph in the hope that you will do a little 
reviewing, which is always an important part 
of your work as a shorthand student or writer.) 
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Compounds 


The compound disjoined prefix does not 
mean two disjoined prefixes, but the union of 
a joined prefix with one that is disjoined. 

The negative prefix non is always written in 
full, and when disjoined adds the prefix inter, 
as in nonintervention. 


Lesson Fifteen 


This lesson is, in a measure, a continuation 
of the last one. However, the prefix is dis- 
tinct in its form, yet it should be noted that 
the terminating vowel varies. The position of 
these prefixes with relation to the remainder 
of the outline is the same as that under the 
tr-principle. Post is the one exception, it 
being placed on the line. If post is followed 
by a downstroke, the downstroke should be 
written through the line. 


““Decla” Safely Joins 


We suggest the joining of the prefix decla 
at all times, as the distinctive tracing of the 
circle will eliminate any confusion in reading. 


More Distinctions 


If you will think of the complete outline 
for self and circum, you will have no difficulty 
in remembering which way the s should be 
traced. Apply the same test to super and 
supre. 

Give special attention to the words in Para- 
graph 124. You should learn these as you 
would wordsigns. It sometimes happens that 
it is not convenient to place these forms above 
the following word. In such a case be sure 
to get them high off the line and no difficulty 
will be encountered in reading them correctly. 

You will observe that self, if followed by a 
disjoined prefix, may be joined to it and that 
it is still traced with left or anti-clock motion. 


Add “Grand” to Disjoined Prefixes 


The prefix grand, represented by g, should 
be included in this group of prefixes. 


Lesson Sixteen 
Joined Suffixes 


Lesson Sixteen is, we believe, one of the 
easiest lessons in the Manual. It may be a 
help to think of the representation of the suffix 
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as beginning with the first consonant of the 
suffix, as in audible, ample, thoughtful, fearless, 
lateness. 

In reading a word containing either a joined 
prefix or a joined suffix, it is wise to bear in 
mind that an angle is suggestive of a division. 
It should be noted that the suffixes should 
join with an angle if possible. 


Observe This— 


The left-s is used for self as a prefix, while 
the s for self as a suffix must be joined with 
an angle, with but two exceptions—itself and 
oneself. The first s in the suffix selves must 
be traced so as to form an angle. 

Whenever the suffix forms for ment, ness, 
or less would be confused with the consonants, 
the suffix should be spelled in full, as in lament, 
weakness, rayless. 
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The termination quisition is represented by 
kes-tion, as in requisition; isation and estation 
by es-tion, as in equalization and detestation. 


Notes on the Lessons 


The supplementary plates starting with this 
issue are designed, first, for those who did 
not receive the September and October issues, 
and, second, as a review for those who did. 
Read the plates over and over again, copy them 
several times in shorthand, and then have 
them dictated to you until you can write them 
without hesitation. 

Try to keep the pen moving steadily from 
the beginning to the end of the line without 
any stops or unnecessary flourishes between 
outlines. 


To W hich Class Do You Belong? 


le has very truthfully been said that all the 
world is made up of “Just Folks,” but per- 
haps like myself you have noticed that there 
are several different kinds of folks. To my 
mind, there are three classes that pretty well 
cover the field. 


“* Poor Me's” 


First—there are the “Poor Me’s.” They are 
the people who, when they get sick, start saying 
“Poor me” and begin to sympathize with them- 
selves. They are the salesmen who in hot 
weather say “Poor me, I have been working 
so hard and it is so hot.” Handicaps and re- 
verses offer no challenge to this class. I have 
little sympathy for them. 


“Whe Me's” 


The next class is far worse than the “Poor 
Me's.” I would classify it as the “Who Me's.” 
When you ask a “Who Me” to do something 
a little out of the ordinary, to render a little 
extra service, or to put himself out to be of 
help to someone else, he looks at you in a 
hurt manner and says “Who, me?” This class 
is also typified by the fact that they should 
be doing more business, making more calls and 


sweating a little bit harder, but invariably 
comes back at you with the inevitable “Who, 
me? Why, I am doing my best now.” This 
class is a tough bunch to handle. 


“*Count Me's” 


Then, there is the third class (and with all 
devotion I say “God bless them”), whom I 
would call the “Count Me’s.” In this class 
belongs the fellow who can be depended upon, 
who is always ready and willing to put on a 
little more steam, who can always find time 
to be of service to his fellows, and the sales- 
man who, when the sales manager wants him 
to increase his efforts or try a new approach 
in his selling, or work overtime to put a new 
product on the market, always grins and says 
“Well, I never tried it before, but you can 
count on me.” He is the fellow who realizes 
that none of us even approach the limit of our 
capacity for work. 


Just momentarily take a mental inventory of 
yourself and then, for your own information, 
honestly answer the question at the heading 
of this article for yourself. 
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Contributed by A. J. Wadhams, International Nickel Company, Bayonne, N. 
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Contributed by Thelma Powell, Stowe Junior High School 
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To strive 

To sum up 

A back street 

Literary compositions 

Cover for a box 

Monastery 

Movable part of a table 
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A holiday of ancient 

Rome 

Exit 

Look; behold 

Competent 

Eges of fish 

40 A refreshing drink 
Chum 

44 Amply remunerated 

45 Turf 

47 Fresh 

49 Pasture or grassland 

50 Nickname for Oscar 
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Key to Cross-Word Puzzle 
No. 28 


from the October Gregg Writer 


Sick 
The two vowels forming 
2 A girl's name the longhand abbreviation 
4 Nations of a synonym of ‘“‘every”’ 
T Atmosphere 30 Sorrowfully 
8 A flower ’ A slippery substance in 
1¢@ Wrong winter 
12 To perceive 33 Kil 
14 To idolize Fruiting spike of a cereal 
16 Ditech Grow dim 
18 Full of nails 39 Happy 
19 Sun god (Egyptian) Render a favor 
21 The two commonest vowels 2 A form of silica (pl) 
in their alphabetic order ; An enticing woman 
23 A painter's stand A handsome god 
25 Gods worshiped by 51 An Australian bird 
heathens 52 Women (pl) 
26 A girl's name 53 To express in words 
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SHORTHAND 
in OTHER, LANDS 


Occasional Bits of News from Our Exchanges 


in France, Belgium, 


Germany, Spain, 
d—— 


Russia, 


Italy, Austria, Englan 
Retold by LOUIS A. LESLIE 
= A eee, 





HE Mainburg shorthand society has just 

founded the Gabelsbergsches Familien- 
archiv in the house where Gabelsberger’s 
grandfather was born in 1726. A considerable 
collection of records about the family, as well 
as various family possessions, have been 
brought together in the house, which has also 
been marked with a memorial tablet in honor 
of Gabelsberger. 

We learn this from the same issue of the 
Elbwart Stolze-Schrey, of Magdeburg, which 
publishes an invitation to all and sundry to 
attend the “Jahreshauptversammlung = des 
Mulde-Elster-Bezirks Stolze-Schreyscher Ste- 
nographenvereine,” to be held in Wittenberg. 
Suppose one of the guests is lost, and has to 
inquire his way to the meeting place! 


Be 


LITTLE poem in Le Secrétaire Commer- 
cial gives “The Commandments for the 
Stenographer.” It is so well phrased and the 
rhyme scheme is so unusual that we are giving 
the first few lines. 
Signes avec soin formeras 
Que fidélement traduiras. 
L’orthographe ne trahiras 
Et le francais respecteras. 
De la gomme n’abuseras 
Ni le papier perforeras. 
En lignes droites écriras, 
Marges égales laisseras. 


It happens that most of the words in this 
extract are almost the same as English, and 
with a little judicious use of your imagination 
you should be able to understand this good 
advice, even though you do not read French 
I will give you this one hint; tradutras in this 
case means you shall transcribe. 


ae 


AST summer the Deutsche Stenographen- 
bund Gabelsberger held a convention in 
Jena. According to the Deutsche Stenograph- 
en-Zeitung, of Dresden, the fifty-eight leaders 
present represented the votes of 65,660 mem- 


bers of their local associations. This, re- 
member, did not represent the complete number. 
Neither did it represent the thousands of 
writers of the new Einheitskurzschrift, Stolze- 
Schrey, and other systems. 


ae 


ELCOME to another new shorthand 

magazine—Stenografica, Piazza A, Ca- 
stigliano 2, Asti, Italy. This is the organ of 
the Societa Astigiana Stenografi. We wish 
our new contemporary a long and prosperous 
life. 


ae 


HE first Rundfunkwettschreiben, or, in 

other words, radio shorthand contest, in 
Germany, brought 440 papers in spite of the 
fact that an inopportune thunderstorm pre- 
vented the dictation from being heard in some 
parts of Germany. The Deutsche Steno- 
graphen-Zeitung, of Dresden, tells us that the 
contest was only for those writing the 
Einheitskurzschrift (the new “unified” official 
system of Germany), but by an arrangement 
with the Verband Stolze-Schrey, writers of 
the Stolze-Schrey were enabled to send tran- 
scripts to that association. 


Ie 


N previous issues we have mentioned our 

surprise at finding shorthand and typewrit- 
ing connected with names which, as a rule, 
stand for something altogether different. In 
another paragraph, we have mentioned the in- 
vitation to a shorthand convention in Witten- 
berg. And now, ina recent copy of Tésnopisné 
Roshledy, of Prague, Czechoslovakia, we find 
an article on shorthand by Professor Kester- 
canek, of Sarajevo. 

Surely, no one who went through those 
anxious days in the summer of 1914 will ever 
forget the town of Sarajevo. Just think of 
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the young people going home from their 
shorthand lessons, and, perhaps, crossing the 
very street where, we might say, the first shot 
of the World War was fired. 


c< <3 


LTHOUGH the German Einheitskurz- 
schrift is not, to judge from the articles 
appearing in the German shorthand press, an 
altogether undisguised blessing, Hungary has 
decided to follow suit with an Einheitskurz- 
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schrift of its own. The account of this given 
in the Stift Heil, of St. Joachimstal, quotes 
Count Stefan Bethlen as saying, “I recom- 
mend our Hungarian Einheitskurzschrift to 
the love of the young people of Hungary, as 
one of the things which will lead them to 
success.” 

The same issue of Stift Heil tells us that 
the Frankfurt radio station has bgen broad- 
casting dictation practice for some time past. 
On Palm Sunday, a shorthand speed contest 
was given from this station. 
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How Long Will It Take? 


HE question is often asked, “How long 
| will it take for me to learn shorthand?” 
To many students who are to depend 
upon stenography for their livelihood this is 
an important question, but before there can 
be an answer to such a question it is necessary 
to define what the asker means by “learning 
shorthand.” People have different ideas of 
what constitutes “learning” a subject. One 
may consider the barest knowledge—enough to 
“get by on,” in popular phraseology—sufficient. 
Another may have in view average proficiency, 
and a third may look to the skill of the 
reporter. 

Of course there can be no absolute answer 
to a question of this sort. Even assuming a 
definite standard of efficiency, students differ 
so radically in temperament, background, and 
habits that, while one may accomplish a given 
task in an hour, another will require several 
hours. There is no such thing as average in- 
telligence or average industry, considered in- 
dividually. Each one of us is created from 
a different mold, with different characteristics 
and different aptitudes. The only criterion 
that we can have is what has been done in a 
given field by others of similar capacity and 
similar disposition. 

But, first of all, let us define what may be 
considered a fair degree of shorthand pro- 
ficiency. We turn to the good authority of 
the New York State Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association, the oldest shorthand association 
in the United States, which states: 


A minimum definition of the learning of any short- 
hand system, even for personal use only, may be 
stated as the acquiring of ability to write not less 
than 60 words a minute for not less than five con- 
secutive minutes from dictation of unfamiliar, average 
editorial matter, and transcribe such notes with at 
least 999% accuracy at a later date. 


Thus, on this authority, sixty words a minute 
is given as the minimum requisite to the learn- 
ing of the subject for any purpose whatsoever, 
even for personal use, such as making notes 
and personal memoranda. 

This is not, however, considered sufficient 
for professional or office use. For office work 
the New York State Shorthand Reporters’ As- 


sociation and most other authorities have 
agreed “that an effective working speed of 
100 words a minute may be properly regarded 
as a practical minimum.” 

We shall accept, then, 100 words a minute 
as a fair definition of proficiency in the subject. 
That is, in most cases, the graduating speed 
required in both high school and business col- 
lege. The question, then, is “How long should 
it take for me to graduate?” 

Briefly, the New York State Shorthand Re 
porters’ Association says it should require 300 
hours of class work, or approximately 30 
weeks. The New York State Regents say 
the same number of hours, 300, but as they 
are prescribing for high school, these 300 hours’ 
work cover a period of 72 weeks. A responsible 
business college of national repute puts it at 
300 hours, also, running over a period of 36 
weeks. 

This is the time required for the study of 
shorthand only. During that 72 weeks pre- 
scribed by the New York State Regents for 
the high schools and the 36 weeks required 
by the business college, other subjects are 
taken up and mastered; but all three authori- 
ties join in the number of classroom hours 
necessary for the acquiring of 100 words a 
minute in shorthand—300 hours of work. 

Here we have a definite basis upon which 
to predict. By the application of normal in- 
telligence and industry, on the basis of authen- 
ticated statistics, we may expect to enter busi- 
ness as a professional shorthand writer after 
300 hours of instruction and study, whether 
we accomplish it in 30 weeks or 72. Of course 
some of us will reach the goal before that 
time; others will require longer. In the last 
analysis it comes down simply to the individual 
—depending on the intelligence, the interest, 
and the industry he puts into the study. And 
of these three qualities we sometimes think 
that interest counts for the most. Intelligence, 
we do not hesitate to say, is the least modifying 
factor—assuming of course that we are all 
normal. Interest and industry, without ques- 
tion, count most in the study of a subject like 
shorthand. 

But viewing shorthand as an art or an in- 
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strument of itself and not as a contributing 
factor to stenographic or secretarial success, 
how long does it require to master shorthand 
as the experts have mastered it? In other 
words, in what space of time might I hope to 
write 200, 240, and 280 words a minute? Most 
students will look upon such speeds as these 
as beyond their reach, regarding writers like 
Dupraw, Swem, and Schneider as freaks or 
prodigies; when, as a matter of fact, these 
heights of shorthand skill are actually within 
the possibility of achievement by any normal 
student below, say, the age of twenty-one. 
But it is not achieved in 300 hours, or twice 
300 hours, by any means! 

When we see a writer like Dupraw write, 
rarely do we realize the time, the effort, and 
the industry behind his skill. It is too easy 
for us to pass it off as the natural gift of 
Providence—something that possibly came over 
night, as it were, without the ordinary work- 
ings of application and industry. Not so. We 
are convinced that the skill of writers such 
as these, if there were enough of them in the 
world willing to apply themselves as these 
have done, could be reduced to terms of mini- 
mum hours spent. 

For instance, take these three named— 
Dupraw, Schneider, Swem—and glance at 
their records with dates. Mr. Dupraw com- 
pleted his shorthand course (100 words a 
minute) in 1920, and two years later wrote 
200 words a minute in a national contest. One 
year after that, or a total of three years after 
finishing his shorthand studies, he wrote 280 
words a minute in a contést. 

Mr. Schneider, in 1917, finished his pre- 
scribed shorthand course, and, as with Mr. 
Dupraw, it was but two years later when he 
wrote 200 words a minute in a national contest. 
In one year more he had written 260 words 
a minute—in all, three years since he had 
written 100 words a minute. 

Mr. Swem, in 1909, came from school with 
a speed of 100 words a minute. In two years’ 
time (1911) he wrote for the first time 200 
words a minute in a national contest, and in 
another year he had written at the rate of 
280 words a minute. 

Thus these three writers required almost 
exactly the same time in order to reach re- 
porting speed after they had left school. Mr. 
Swem came from the night school of a busi- 
ness college, and Mr. Schneider and Mr. 
Dupraw from the high school classes, but 
after leaving school the three of them entered 
upon the serious study of shorthand for speed. 
They all had the benefit of the same kind of 
instruction and they all applied themselves 
diligently to the task, with the result that they 
all accomplished just about the same thing 
over practically the same period of time. 
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Looking at figures such as these, we are 
inclined to the opinion that what is needed 
most in shorthand is not the standardization 
of hours of instruction or of teaching methods, 
but rather a standardization of application and 
industry on the part of the student. There is 
little doubt that the great discrepancy which 
frequently exists between students of other- 
wise equal ability is to be found in the in- 
terest and the work which one student puts 
into his task and the lack of both which the 
other student manages to “get by on.” Given 
normal intelligence and modern instruction, 
there should be little difference in the speed 
and the accuracy to be acquired by a group of 
students within a specified time. It is a matter 
of application and practice above everything 
else. 

Students should realize that shorthand, par- 
ticularly, is a skill to be acquired and not im- 
parted. The teacher can only give the rules 
and throw light on the theory. He can not 
give you the skill of speed. That you must 
acquire yourself by the labor of your own 
efforts. The effort and the intelligence that 
you expend on it, more than anything else, will 
determine the time that you individually will 
require to learn the subject. 


Funetic speling! 


HEN the Prince of Wales visited Ar- 

gentina, where the language of Cervantes 
reigns supreme, the school children greeted 
him, much to his surprise, with the British 
national anthem. “Do they all speak English,” 
quoth he. And he was informed that they had 
learned the piece especially for him, having 
been given the sounds spelt in Spanish. Here 
is what they sang, and the rendition sounded 
as natural as any in Lon’on itself. 


God Seiv aua greichas Kifi 
Long liv aua nobel Kifi 
God Seiv di Kifi 

Send jim victorias 

Japi and glorias 

Long tu rein over as 

God Seiv di Kifi. 


Dai choisest guifts in stor 
On jim bi plisd tu por 
Long mei ji rein. 

Mei ji defend aua loos 
And ever guiv as cos 

Tu sifi wit jart and vois 
God Seiv di Kifi. 
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RT ands CREDENTIALS 


“DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by FLORENCE E. ULRICH 
16 W. 47 St., New York 


Pa 


SRIQ>P SSI SSS 


Saka Oe Fag 


Developing Power 


out of a lesson or two in making strokes ; 

neither is shorthand speed and accuracy 
developed by one or two lessons in shorthand 
penmanship. If, however, the swimmer con- 
tinues to practice, putting the strokes he has 
learned into use, plying the water faithfully 
day after day, mind alert and muscles con- 
trolled, checking his course and his form as 
he proceeds, he will soon develop the power 
that will make him a beautiful and enduring 
swimmer. If you, too, continue to practice 
the shorthand penmanship drills day by day, 
bearing in mind the suggestions that have been 
made regarding correct execution, and plying 
your pencil faithfully in making them, you will 
soon develop the “shorthand mind” and mus- 
cular control that makes speed writers. Study 
and practice only will do it. 


G cat of te endurance is not built up 


Writing Practice for Writing Skill 


Knowing good shorthand notes when you 
see them is important, but knowing how to 
write good shorthand notes is essentially more 
important. The first is called shorthand knowl- 
edge, the second shorthand power. The ac- 
quirement of the first is through observation 
and study of good notes, the acquirement of 
the second through writing good shorthand 
notes. Study of good notes is necessary in 
order that you may learn what good notes are. 
But reading and observation alone does not 
develop shorthand writing power, so let us 
set to work on the only thing that will—writing 
practice. 


Back to Longhand 
We have said in our previous lesson that 


shorthand is derived to a great extent from 
the longhand motions. Many, if not all, of 


the shorthand forms are found in longhand 
writing. If you have not been making the 
horizontal curves properly, examine the fol 
lowing evolution study and you will see that 
the curvature of k, g, r, and / is the same as 
that used continuously in your longhand 
writing. 


Ae. 


. _ 


5 de gg eS 


a © 


per egs e = & 8” 


Ewolution Study 


Drill One 


oy “yw “yn “Yo Ly +} - 


en Ae Ae en Ae ee ee Ae 


ee ee se ae 
ae a ee 


wee fa HR 
eae 7 
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T and d, as has already been pointed out, 
should assume a more upright position after 
k and g than after r and /. In this month’s 
lesson we shall concentrate our practice on 
these combinations for a little while. Take as 
preliminary practice a short drill on the in- 
direct oval exercise followed by a few lines 
of the individual characters k and g before 
commencing your study of Drill 1. 

Notice on the first line of Drill 1 that this 
small longhand letter r embraces two short- 
hand combinations kt and tr. From this you 
will conclude, and rightly, that ¢ assumes an 
upright position both after & and g and before 
r and / and should always be written that way 
for the graceful and facile joining afforded. 

Write the longhand r first, in order to acquire 
the motion involved; then practice the in- 
dividual shorthand outlines, beginning with kt. 
Make the curve properly; do not form an 
angular stroke. Write ¢ short and almost per- 
pendicular. Gt is written the same as kt, ex- 
cept that g is longer. Observe the slant and 
proportion carefully. 

Practice kd and gd in like manner. 

Tr is short and should be made swiftly, 
with scarcely a perceptible pause at the angle. 
Slide over angles as quickly as possible. The 
ability to get around angles quickly may in- 
crease your speed as much as twenty-five per 
cent. Lift the pen as you glide toward the 
end of the character and move directly to the 
point where you will commence writing the 
next one. 

In order to incorporate the circle vowel 
joinings learned last month you might follow 
Drill 1 with practice on dla, dle, agd, egd, etc. 
Slant, proportion, correct joinings and curva- 
ture should be watched carefully and improved 
upon with each character you write, if the best 
results are to be obtained from your practice. 


Drill Two 
a MO ae 
a LOPS 
AP SE EE a 
a eee 
OR IO PO MO 
OO GP? me 
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You will not be able to maintain the same 
angle in writing d and ¢ in the combinations 
found in Drill 2. Nevertheless, you must not 
make lazy, lopping characters. Remember, 
there may be a tendency in fast writing to 
carry the hand a little above the line in writing 
m and m and you must therefore make a de- 
cided upward stroke for d and t, although it is 
not as nearly perpendicular in these combina- 
tions as in those given in Drill 1. 

Join the circle smoothly and swiftly. Do 
not pause before you write the circle, but make 
the complete outline with one impulse of the 
pen. Note how small the e circles are and 
maintain a good difference in size between 
a and ¢. 


Drill Three 


e_—]> 
ee ee 


The ability to write the reversed curves 
quickly, smoothly, and correctly is very im- 
portant. The difference between a poor writer 
and a good one may be in the way the reversed 
curves are joined. The exercise at the be- 
ginning of each line in Drill 3 is familiar to 
you, as you have had to make it many times in 
longhand practice in order to acquire the mo- 
tion used in writing the capital letters L, D, 
etc. 

If you study the combinations you will find 
that gl, kr, lg and rk are smoothed out quite 
flat, whereas gr, ki, rg, and lk have humps. 
The rule is that curves of equal length are 
written smoothly and quite flat—a wave-like 
line—and curves of unequal length are written 
with the hump that naturally results when 
joining these characters. 

The habit of writing the reversed curves 
‘correctly is important, and I suggest that you 
acquire it as quickly as possible. The combi- 
nations can be executed more smoothly and 
gracefully after practicing the exercises here. 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Drill Four 


———— Os — 


— eS Lee OEE Nee 


— 


Pea PB « Ola 


Drill 4 provides precision practice on the 
reversed curve combinations found in the first 
lesson of the Manual. They should be written 
smoothly, with one impulse of the pen. After 
you have mastered the strokes by themselves 
try joining the vowels to them. Note that the 
circle must fit up smoothly to the back of the 
first curve. 

You may need to practice these combinations 
a great many times in order to acquire the 
habit of always fitting the circle up closely 
to the back of the first curve, but the added 
gain both in writing speed and accuracy and 
in reading will repay you well for the effort, 
so please master these combinations well before 
you go on to the next drill. 


Horrible Examples! 
a’ Q @ w@ 


Oo~—- gq -o& - 


The shorthand forms shown here are not 
meant to be practiced. They are given for 
analysis only. Check your writing carefully 
with the writing shown here to see whether 
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or not you have acquired any of the bad habits 
The dotted line shows how the outline should 
be made. 

A few minutes devoted to the study of in 
dividual outlines will not be amiss at this point 
This will help you to organize your knowledg: 
of good notes and put it into practice befor: 
you go on. 


Drill Five 


“AO. apa. ee. 
2 


-a— 


Qe. oe 


yy >D* 


Key to Speed Drill 


The gale came quickly 
The lad will get ready 
Kelly made the head 


Dick had a grave air. 
The rain wrecked the tale. 
Dale can treat the cattle well. 
gear. Drag the lake in the calm. 


The short sentences given in Drill 5 are 
for the twofold purpose of furnishing addi 
tional review practice on the combinations w« 
have studied and as an exercise to be used in 
building up speed. First, practice any in 
dividual outlines that give you trouble, and 
then write the sentences until you can write 
them correctly and fluently. The writing must 
be done smoothly and continuously, if it is to 
be fluent, and the pen must be lifted promptly 
as you finish each outline, thereby making 
graceful “get-away” strokes at the end. 


What They Are Doing in 
Canal Zone 


VERY good club of O. A. T. papers was 
received from Miss Myrtle A. Dolan, 
Balboa High School, Balboa, Canal Zone. 
We are reproducing on another page some 
of the interesting designs executed by these 
students and a few others from Balboa. 
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Ready for Another C. T. Contest 


aT ITH this an- 
\ nouncement 
V of the C. T. 


Contest another army 
of typists both in 
school and out will 
commence to buckle on 
their armor for an- 
other brilliant display 
of typing skill, and at 
the close, June 30, an- 
other school and an- 
other typist will be 
proclaimed victors! 
The armor is vastly 
important. Given two 
good hands, an alert 
mind, a good type- 
writer, and the other 
accoutrements of a 
typist, everyone has an 
equal chance. Success, 
however, goes to those 
that provide them- 
selves with the best 
armor. Faith, courage, 
strength, endurance, 
perseverance, enthusi- 
asm—these are the 
metals of which the 
best armor is made, but 
it must be tempered 
with an indomitable 
will to win. 

Success comes not to 
those that lie in wait 
for it, but to those that 
go out after it. Your 
success in winning 
honors in this contest 
will come if you buckle 
on good armor and get 
busy. It is not for 
yourself alone that you 
must win, but for your 
school and ultimately 
for your employer. A 
typist whose name has 
been emblazoned on 


the scrolls of speed and accuracy has no diffi- 
culty in procuring a suitable position and com- 
manding a good salary, because the business 
world is in need of expert typists. 
certain typing is fast giving way to swift typ- 
ing, even as the old-style machines are giving 
way to the new, capable of greater speed, added 
Speed with accuracy is the aim. 


production. 


Seventh Annual C. T. Contest 
Individual Prize Winners 


First 


Eleanor Hardy, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan, R. J. Maclean, president. 
(Speed, 110.8 net words) 


Second 


Gertrude Sullivan, Bryant & Stratton College, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, Mrs. Grace M. Lamoureux, teacher 
(Speed, 110.3 net words) 


Third 


Mike Teran, Phoenix Union High School, Phoenit, 
Arizona, Mrs. Gertrude Jay Mathews, teacher 
(Speed, 108.2 net words) 


There was close competition for the 
individual prize awards this year. Miss 
Eleanor Hardy, a student of Detroit Com- 
mercial College, made first place by the 
very narrow margin of five tenths of a 
word. Miss Hardy took second place in 
1926 and was ambitious to win first place 
this year. She did! 

Last year the first-prize winner was a 
student of Bryant and Stratton College 
of Providence, Rhode Island. This year 
the second prize goes to Miss Gertrude 
Sullivan, a student of that school. 

From Rhode Island to Arizona for the 
third prize winner! Mr. Mike Teran 
not only won third place in the C. T. Con- 
test again this year, but he has also won 
the diamond medal Underwood award for 
writing with a net speed of more than 
100 words a minute. That is excellent 
work indeed. He made his speed of 108.2 
net words a minute as early as last 
January. 

We are sorry to have had to hold over 
this report on the individual winners of 
the Seventh C. T. Contest, but several 
investigations were jn progress that could 
not be concluded in time for the October 

issue of the Gregg Writer. 


Slow, un- 


better her position 
quality of her work. 


The C. T. Contest is 
filling a long-felt want 
in that it encourages 
group effort as well as 
individual effort, there- 
by keeping all of the 
students on tip-toe to 
the possibilities of their 
individual accomplish- 
ment. If Tom writes 
fifty words a minute 
today and Frank only 
forty-five, tomorrow 
Frank will determine 
to equal or excel that 
record and work that 
much harder to ac- 
complish it. The school 
prizes are incentives 
that tend to keep a 
typewriting group 
working collectively 
for higher develop 
ment of efficiency in 
speed and accuracy, 
and the individual priz 
es encourage the bril- 
liant students in the 
class to greater effort. 
Such combined efforts 
are important to the 
success of a typing 
class. Just as a teacher 
is judged not on what 
she can accomplish 
with one pupil but 
what she can accom- 
plish with the entire 
class, so the typist is 
adjudged not by one 
expert that goes out 
into the field but by 
the number of experts 
that go out. The busi- 
ness community soon 
knows what to expect 
of stenographers, and 
sets the salary ac- 
cordingly. 


A stenographer or typist cannot hope to 
until she improves the 

If the honors and sub 
sequent glory of winning one of the prizes in 
this contest prove sufficient stimulus to each 
one of you to spur you to the utmost in ac- 
quiring the typing skill required of a winner, 
then they will have accomplished at least a 
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part of what it is hoped they will accomplish. 

But it is not the prize possessed that glorifies 
the winner; it is the “accomplishment that 
brought the prize that ultimately counts. Any- 
one can claim to write eighty or ninety words 
a minute, but unless he can actually do it, there 
is no particular glory in the prize for him. 
Therefore, we would direct your attention not 
to the prizes, but to the joy of personal effi- 
ciency—the reward of knowing that your work 
is well done. 

When Commander Byrd started out for 
Paris unforeseen handicaps beyond his control 
prevented his making it, but his effort was 
none the less daring, praiseworthy, and de- 
serving even though he missed his goal. He 
showed what a trained, alert mind, and skill 
in manipulation can do even under the stress 
of the most trying experiences, and in that he 
was even more successful than had the plane 
reached Le Bourget. 


It’s the Effort that Counts 


So with the typist. It is not alone to the 
student whose agile fingers type swiftly and 
accurately that honor is due, but to the student 
also who does not find typewriting easy but 
who bravely and courageously struggles on to 
a successful completion of the work. Indeed, 
the aim of the contest is not to publish the 
work of typewriting prodigies, but to give 
honest credit to the student who strives to 
earn and does earn a place of commendation 
and merit in the typing field. 


What Can You Do? 


Are you willing to buckle on the armor of 
a fighter and enter? If so, now is the time 
and this is the first chance to see what you 
can do. 


Note Changes in Rules 


We have found it advisable to make some 
changes in the rules for the contest this year. 
Teachers should therefore read the following 
rules carefully before sending the work of 
their contestants to us. 


Demonstrations Provided For 


In the first place, all teachers who wish their 
classes to compete in the contest must be sure 
to file with us the list of contestants required 
under the rules. The work done on the monthly 
tests from November 25 to June 30 in all the 
schools whose lists are filed with us is then 
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considered in the annual contest. On the top 
of such lists must appear this statement duly 
signed by the teacher or teachers whose classes 
are represented: 


I do agree that any or all of these students shal! 
be held in readiness to give a special demonstration 
of their typewriting ability at the option of the Con 
test Committee, such demonstrations to be made at 
a time and place mutually agreed upon. 


Such demonstrations will be mutually ad- 
vantageous, because they not only satisfy the 
requirements of the Contest Committee, which 
reserves the right to call for special observa- 
tion of the work done, but also enable the com- 
mittee to get before the public any outstanding 
good performances of typing skill. 


Details to be Followed by Teachers 


Closing—The contest will close June 30, 
1928, and all papers from students whose names 
are filed with us received on or before that date 
will be considered. 

Rating—The rating will be made on (1) 
the number of qualifying specimens submitted 
in proportion to the number of pupils qualified 
to compete, (2) the average speed attained by 
the club, and (3) the number of Honorable 
Mentions awarded to the club. (Ten or more 
contestants will constitute a club.) 

Rules—The following points must be ob- 
served in submitting contest entries: 


1. Since the award in the contest is to be based on 
the proportion of pupils under instruction who qualify 
for C. T. Certificates, competing teams must include 
all pupils considered eligible. Pupils will be con- 
sidered eligible after having received 200 hours’ 
instruction. This will be the equivalent of five months’ 
work in a business college with two periods devoted 
to the subject each day, or a year’s work in high schoo! 
with one period a day. Specimens may be submitted 
by any pupil without regard to the number of hours 
devoted to preparation, but a// pupils who have been 
under instruction for the period indicated, or longer, 
must be included in the club. Only bona fide pupils 
in the school are to be entered in the school contest. 

Teachers desiring to enter pupils in the contest 
must prepare and file with us on or before January 
1, 1928, a complete list of their typewriting pupils 
who have had, or will have had before June 30, 1928, 
200 or more hours of work in typewriting—in other 
words, all students eligible up to the close of the 
contest. This list should be arranged with names in 
alphabetical order and each name numbered. A copy 
should be retained by the teacher. 

2. Specimens may be submitted for certificates 
whenever desired during the period of the contest and 
im accordance with the general rules covering such 
submission, with the notation added, “entered in con- 
test,”” following the name. Qualifying specimens will 
be properly recorded to the credit of the school, to- 
gether with the rate of speed attained. 

3. If at any subsequent time a holder of a C. T. 
Certificate succeeds in establishing a better speed 
record, the supplementary specimen may be filed and 
credit will be given on the contest records for the 


(Continued on page 137) 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en- 
courage the development of skillful short- 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to become a Member: Practice 
the test article until you secure two copies 
that represent your best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a member- 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with sugges 
tions and criticisms and you may try 
again. To secure approval, notes must be 
correct in theory, accurate in proportion 
and execution, tree in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing. It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be- 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su- 
perior Merit. A circular about this cer- 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request. 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each 
specimen submitted for membership, fifty 
cents each application for Certificates of 
Superior Merit. 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional! organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. It is 
open to all who qualify as superior crafts- 
men. 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
himself who is able to pass the Junior test. 

Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending ccheal or not who — 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “‘plain’’ copying. Senior 
tests must be accompani by a signed 
statement that the candidate has attained 
this speed. 

Competent Typist Certificate: This 
certificate is issued to candidates able to 
qualify at fifty words (250 strokes) or more 
a minute net on the Monthly Speed Test. 
No papers rating a less speed, or totaling 
more than five errors, are to be submitted. 

Tests: The tests for both membership 
and “competency” appear in this depart 
ment each month. Tests may be practised 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should be sent in. Each part of the O.A.T. 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet. The speed test matter 
must be written as a ten-minute test, sub- 
ject to International Rules, and accom- 
panied by the timer’s affidavit. A test is 
os only until the 25th of the month 
ollowing publication. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents 
must accompany each membership test. 
No fee is charged for speed tests. 
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O. G. A. 


We are choosing an extract from 
Dean Howells this month for the 
O. G. A. test. As you write it, keep 
in mind the necessity for writing 
lightly and fluently, using the “get- 
away’ stroke at the end of each 
character. 


Ottrver Wenpett Hotmes 


It is not for me in such a paper as this 
to attempt any judgment of his work. I have 
loved it, as I loved him, with a sense of its 
limitations which is by no means a censure 
of its excellences. He was not a man who 
cared to transcend; he liked bounds, he liked 
horizons, the constancy of shores. If he put 
to sea, he kept in sight of land, like the an- 
cient navigators. He did not discover new 
continents; and I will own that I, for my 
part, should not have liked to sail with Co- 
lumbus. I think one can safely affirm that as 
great and as useful men stayed behind, and 
found an America of the mind without stir- 
ring from their thresholds. 


Gi 2 
Junior Test 


From Henry David Thoreau’s 
“The Maine Woods,” we quote 
again this month—for our Junior 
test, this time. See what nice mar- 
gins you can make. 


Strange that so few ever come to the 
woods to see how the pine lives and grows 
and spires, lifting its evergreen arms to the 
light—to see its perfect success; but most 
are content to behold it in the shape of many 
broad boards brought to market, and deem 
that its true success! But the pine is no 
more lumber than man is, and to be made 
into boards and houses is no more its true 
and highest use than the truest use of a man 
is to be cut down and made into manure. 
There is a higher law affecting our relation 
to pines as well as to men. A pine cut down, 
a dead pine, is no more a pine than a dead 
human carcass is a man. 

Can he who has discovered only some of 
the values of whalebone and whale oil be 
said to have discovered the true use of the 
whale? Can he who slays the elephant for 
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November ‘TL ypewriting Speed Test 


(Test for Competent Typist Certificate, good until December 25, 1927) 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes 
by 5. Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. 
Each 250 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accompanying 
figure, to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 


T starlight we dropped down the stream, which was a dead-water for thre: 
miles, or as far as the Moosehorn ; Joe telling us that we must be very silent 
and he himself making no noise with his paddle, while he urged the cano 

along with effective impulses. It was a still night, and suitable for this purpose 
for if there is wind, the moose will smell you, and Joe was very confident that h: 
should get some. The harvest moon had just risen, and its level rays began to 
light up the forest on our’ right, while we glided downward in the shade on thx 
same side, against the little breeze that was stirring. The lofty, spiring tops of 
the spruce and fir were very black against the sky, and more distinct than by day, 
close bordering this broad avenue’® on each side ; and the beauty of the scene, as th 
moon rose above the forest, it would not be easy to describe. A bat flew over our 
heads, and we heard a few faint notes of birds from time to time, perhaps th: 
myrtle-bird for one, or the sudden* plunge of a musquash, or saw one crossing 
the stream before us, or heard the sound of a rill emptying in, swollen by the recent 
rain. About a mile below the island, when the solitude seemed to be growing mor 
complete every moment, we suddenly saw the’ light and heard the crackling of a 
fire on the bank, and discovered the camp of the two explorers; they standing 
before it in their red shirts, and talking aloud of the adventures and profits of th: 
day. They were just then speaking of a bargain,® in which, as I understood, some 
body had cleared twenty-five dollars. We glided by without speaking, close unde: 
the bank, within a couple of rods of them; and Joe, taking his horn, imitated th 
call of the moose, till we suggested that they might fire’ on us. This was the last 
we saw of them, and we never knew whether they detected or suspected us. 


I have often wished since that I was with them. They search for timber ove: 
a given section, climbing hills and often high trees to look off, explore® the streams 
by which it is to be driven, and the like, spend five or six weeks in the woods, they 
two alone, a hundred miles or more from any town, roaming about, and sleeping 
on the ground where night overtakes them, depending chiefly on the provisions 
they carry with them, though they do not decline what game they come across, 
and then in the fall they return and make report to their employers, determining 
the number of teams that will be required the following winter. Experienced me: 
get” three or four dollars a day for this work. It is a solitary and adventurous 
life, and comes nearest to that of the trapper of the West, perhaps. They work 
ever with a gun as well as an axe, let their beards grow, and live without neighbors, 
not on™ an open plain, but far within a wilderness. (2795 strokes) —From “The 
Maine Woods,” by Henry David Thoreau. 


[Repeat from the beginning until the end of the ten-minute test period.) 
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is ivory be said to have seen the elephant? 
[hese are petty and accidental uses; just as 
f a stronger race were to kill us in order to 
make buttons and flageolets of our bones; for 
everything may serve a lower as well as a 
iigher use. 

Every creature is better alive than dead, men 
ind moose and pine trees, and he who under- 
tands it aright will rather preserve its life 
han destroy it. 


Senior Test 
Part I 


In typing the following matter for 
the plain copy test, supply title and 
paragraph properly. 


Wide, sane reading makes the fuller man, 
ind you can do such reading even in the 
smallest college. You may publish fewer 
monographs and special articles, but when you 
do get a chance to do a piece of research, it 
will have qualities all the larger if you have 
read widely. And by all means labor to make 
your college library better; for thinking of 
those who are to come after will keep you 
from brooding too much over your own lack 
‘f appliances. I may add that the small college 
library often brings one into more intimate 
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contact with books than is possible in a large 
library. One is not swamped by them—one 
can easily get the run of the library in several 
departments. One can handle more books and 
much may be picked up in that way. Finally, 
in this matter of reading, let me emphasize 
two points. Read all the time you are not 
teaching, playing, eating and sleeping. I mean 
this almost literally, if you can stand it. Tuck 
in your five minutes here and your ten minutes 
there, unless you are sure you can employ 
them better in thought, as you often can. In 
the next place, do not be discouraged at what 
you forget and do not fail every now and then 
to calculate how small the number of books 
you could read if you read ten hours a day 
for sixty years—small, I mean, as compared 
with the number a wide-awake reader would 
like to read. And keep up all the languages 
you have and live in the hope of adding to 
them—even if you have to admit that you will 
probably be eighty, like Cato, before you begin 
Greek. 


Part II 


Make a list of twenty books that 
you have read, arranging the titles in 
alphabetical order under the subject, 
or class, and giving the name of the 
author of cach. 


December 25, 1927 


Club Prizes 


Transcription Test Awards 


Bronze Medal 


125 Words a Minute 


Silver Medal 
150 Words a Minute 


Mary Schevors, St. Mary's Lucille Fuller, Dalles High 
Commercial! School, School, The Dalles, Ore- 
Keokuk, lowa gon 

Dora Stepansky, Brooklyn, Adele Marx, Dalles High 
New York School, The Dalles, Ore- 

Mary Quinn, Jersey City, New gon 


wong | Marjorie Crandall, Dalles 


Charlotte Faber, St. Marys 
Commercial School, Keo 
kuk, lowa 

Isabelle Ellison, 
Commercial 
kuk, lows 

Margaret Laehn, St. 
Commercial School, 
kuk, lows 

Edith L. Smith, Katharine 
Gibbs School, New York 
City, New York 


Gloucester 
Gloucester, 


Dorothy Murphy 
High School 
Massachusetts 

Mabel Hanthorn, Crystal Falls 
High School, Crystal 
Falls, Michigan 

Alex Ross, Crystal Falls High 
School, Crystal Falls, 
Michigan 

Jose Ramon Martinez, Maya- 
guez High School, Maya 
guez, Porte Rico 


St Mary's 
School, Keo 


Mary's 
Keo 








annette H. Harris, Brooklyn. 

New York 

Simon Bernstein, New York, 
New York 

Stephen Scopes, High School 
of Commerce, New York 
City, New York 

joy MeGrath, Gregg School, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Edith E. Cook, Gregg School, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Hazel Robinson, Gregg School, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Rk. C. Stungo, Detroit Com 
mercial College, Detroit. 
Michigan 

Vivien Coffey, West Commerce 
High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

J. C. Cason, Cynthiana, Ken 
tucky 


High School, The Dalles, 
Oregon 

Eleanor Kretzer, Dalles High 
School, The Dalles, 
Oregon 

Ella Hood, Dalles High School, 
The Dalles, Orgeon 

Garland Griffith, Dalles High 
School, The Dalles, Ore- 
gon 

Luetta Morast, Dalles High 
School, The Dalles, Ore 
gon 

Grace Woodruff, Dalles High 
Sehool, The Dalles, Ore 
gon 

Thelma Ireland, Dalles High 
School, The Dalles, Ore 
gon 


Hector Soler, Mayaguez High 
School, Mayaguez, Porto 
Rico 

Narciso Villanova, Mayaguez 
High School, Mayaguez 
Porto Rico 

Rosario Maria Guiscafre, 
Mayaguez High School, 
Mayaguez, Porto Rico 

Mabel Bergherm, Billings 
Business College, Bil 
lings, Montana 

A. D. Mack, Gregg School, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Jean Embree, St. Charles 
Sehool, Amberst, Nova 
Scotia 

Allie Trenholm, St 
School, Amberst, 
Scotia 


Charles 
Nova 


Lols Moyer, Katharine Gibbs 
School, New York City, 
New York 

Elinor De Voe, Katharine 
Gibbs School, New York 
City, New York 

Virginia Merriam, Wallace 
High School, Wallace, 
Idaho 

Magdalena Geigel, Central 

High School, San Juan, 

Porto Rico 

Manuel Perez, Central 

High School, San Juan, 

Porto Rico 

Celeste Alda Rivera, Central 
High School, San Juan, 
Porto Rico 

Barbara Dever, Alvernia High 
School, Chicago, Illinois 


Jose 
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Alvernia 
Chicago, 


Veronica Christ, 
High School, 
Illinots 

Clara WinklIbauer, Alvernia 
High School, Chicago, 
Tilinois 

Magdalen Ross!, 
High School, 
Tilinois 

Frances Riepen, Alvernia High 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

Tharsilia Sullivan, Bay Path 
Institute, Springfield, 
Massachusetts 

Minerva Grosberg, Bay Path 
Institute, Springfield, 
Massachusetts 

Elizabeth Salo, Central High 
School, Great Falls, 
Montana 

Anna Salo, 
School, 
Montana 

Blanche Bogard, Thompson 
School, Washington, 
D. C. 

Josephine Moseley, St. Bona- 
venture School, Columbus, 
Nebraska 

Elvena Simonson, 
Business College, 
Lea, Minnesota 

Josephine Herber, St. Joseph's 
School; Fort Wayne, 
Indiana 


Alvernia 
Chicago, 


Central High 
Great Falls, 


Albert Lea 
Albert 


Gold Pin 


Curry, Denfeld High 
School, Duluth, Minne- 
sota 
Carl Goth, Grand Island 
Business College, Grand 
Island, Nebraska 

Maurice Caro, Phoenix Union 
High School, Phoenix, 
Arizona 

Estelle Mason, Detroit Com- 
mercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Marion Brierley, Bryant and 
Stratton College, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island 

Lols Burgett, Woodbury Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, Calli- 
fornia 

Orval Hadley, Independence 
High School, Indepen- 
dence, Kansas 

Irene Schmidt, Milwaukee 

Vocational School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 
Sarah E. Weiner, State Nor- 
mal College, Trenton, 

New Jersey 

Beatrice Aresdakesian, Call- 
fornia College of Com- 
merce, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia 

Barbara Dever, Alvernia High 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

Dorothy Clark, Shenandoah 

High School, 

Iowa 


Alice 


Naomi Sherwood, High School, 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 

Donald George Hardick, West 
New York High School, 
West New York, New 
Jersey 

Betty Fabish, Moser School, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Verda Pape, High School, 
Marysville, Kansas 
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Vera Herman, Frankfort, 
Michigan 
Barbara O'Connor, 
New York 
Abraham Levine, 
New York 
Donald Kinstler, New York 
City, New York 

Bernard E. Roig, New York 
City, New York 

Joseph Kahl, New York City, 
New York 

Lewis Leese, High School of 
Commerce, New York 
City, New York 

Edward Zieses, High Sehool 
of Commerce, New York 
City, New York 

Herman H. Kahn, High School 
of Commerce, New York 
City, New York 

Reinhold Jackel, High School 
of Commerce, New York 
City, New York 

Stephen Scopas, High School 
of Commerce, New York 
City, New York 

Lewis Klabin, High School 
of Commerce, New York 
City, New York 

Simon Bernstein, Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City, 
New York 


Brooklyn, 


Brooklyn, 


Competent 


Geneva Nygren, Denfeld High 
Schoo), Duluth, Minne- 
sota 

Johanna Carlson, Denfeld 
High School, Duluth, 
Minnesota 

Mary Donnelly, Jamaica 
Plain, Massachusetts 

Verna Gable, Woodbury Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 

Mary Ammen, Moser College, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Hazel Davis, Ogden Senior 
High School, Ogden, 
Utah 

Katharine Asher, Phoenix 
Union High School, 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Borghild Johnson, Central 
High School, Duluth, 
M 


Edith Ward, Katharine Gibbs 
School, New York City, 
New York 

Bertha Anderson, Bryant and 
Stratton College, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island 

Nell Nichols, California Col- 
lege of Commerce, Long 
Beach, California 

Marguerite Root, Denfeld 
High School, Duluth, 
Minnesota 

Grace Velander, Denfeld High 
School, Duluth, Minne- 
sota 

Edith Bergman, Denfeld High 
School, Duluth, Minne- 
sota 

Harry Flint, Central High 
School, Duluth, Minne- 


sota 

Elizabeth Ware, Woodbury 
College, Los Angeles, 
California 

Floy Disney, Union High 
School, Hemet, California 


Siegfried Oppenheim, Hunter 
College, New York City, 
New York 

Dora Stepansky, Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City, 
New York 

Jeannette H. Harris, Hunter 
College, New York City, 
New York 

Rose H. Peart, St. Joseph's 
Commercial School, Ben- 
nington, Vermcnt 

Joseph Gunshannon, St. 
Joseph's Commercial 
School, Bennington, Ver- 
mont 

LaVerne Dandurand, Pullman 
Free School of Manual 
Training, Chicago, Illi- 
nois 

Catherine Gallois, Pullman 
Free School of Manual 
Training, Chicago, Ili- 
nois 


Lorraine Lauer, Pullman Free 
School of Manual Train- 
ing, Chicago, Illinois 

Bernice Todd, Lincoln High 
School, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington 

Selma Cohen, Central High 
School, Duluth, Minne- 
sota 


Typists 


Marjorie Teel, Abington High 
School, North Abington, 
Massachusetts 


Honorable Mention 


Estelle Mason, Detroit Com- 
mercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan (108.1 net, 2 
errors) 

Walter E. Schemansky, De- 
troit Commercial College, 
Detroit, Michigan (97.3 
net, 5 errors) 

Clara Muller, Norfof& High 
School, Norfolk, Nebraska 
(97.0 net, 2 errors) 

Harriet Bilesner, St. Francis 
Commercial School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin (96.9 
net, 5 errors) 

Marie Popp, S&t. Francis 
Commercial School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin (96.8 
net, 2 errors) 

Della Cashdan, Detroit Com- 
mereial College, Detroit, 
Michigan (95.8 net, 5 
errors) 

Ted Selon, Detroit Commercial 
College, Detroit, Michi- 
gan (94.6 net, 3 errors) 

Sister Mary Turbia, Catholic 
Girls’ High School, 
Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania (93.9 net, 2 
errors) 

Joseph Swieczkowski, Detroit 
Commercial College, De- 
troit, Michigan (91.8 


Detroit, Michigan (91.0 
net, 4 errors) 
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May Tennier, Sacred Heart 
School, Dalhousie, N. B., 
Canada 

Jean Arseneau, Sacred Heart 
School, Dalhousie, N. B 
Canada 

Edyth Hooper, The MeclIntos! 
School, Dover, New 
Hampshire 

Anna M. Dorward, Port 
Huron, Michigan 

Ferne Robertson, Penn Schoo! 
of Commerce, Oskaloosa 


Hedwig Boesewetter, West 
Bend High School, West 
Bend, Wisconsin 

Bertha Tecl, West Commerce 
High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Helen Brabenee, West Com 
merce High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Dorothy Shears, Troy, Idaho 

Neva Rice, Troy, Idaho 

Grayce Mudgett, Troy, Idaho 

Jack Cason, Cynthiana, Ken 
tucky 

Walter Romanchuk, High 
School of Commerce, 
Detroit, Michigan 

Bertha L. Marks, Wilkes- 
Barre Business College. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsy!- 
vania 


Mary Abdoo, Detroit Com 
mercial College, Detroit 
Michigan (88.1 net, 2 
errors) 

Eva Williams, Grove City Col 
lege, Grove City, Penn 
sylvania (87.0 net, 2 
errors) 

James Craine, Detroit Com 
mercial College, Detroit 
Michigan (85.9 net, 3 
errors) 

R. C. Stungo, Detroit Com 
mercial College, Detroit 
Michigan (85.9 net, 3 
errors) 

Frances Wilburne, St. Francis 
Commercial School, Mi! 
waukee, Wisconsin (84.3 
net, 4 errors) 

Naomi 8. Hammerberg, Grove 
City College, Grove City 
Pennsylvania (84.0 net, 
3 errors) 

Loretta Van Gaal St. Francis 
Commercial School, Mi! 
waukee, Wisconsin (83.8 
net, 4 errors) 

Marie Knetzger, St. Francis 

Commercial School, Mi! 

waukee, Wisconsin (83.7 

net, 4 errors) 

Nelson, Lead High 
School, Lead, South 
Dakota (83.1 met, 5 
errors) 

Katherine MacMillan, Detroit 
Commercial College, De 
troit, Michigan (83.0 
net, 2 errors) 

Zita Hess, St. Francis Com 
mercial School, Mil 
waukee, Wisconsin (82.8 
net, 4 errors) 

Max Shanahan, Battle Creek 
High School, Battle 
Creek, Michigan (82.8 
net, 5 errors) 


Reva 
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Grace Timbl, 8t. Francis Com- 
mercial School, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin (82.7 net, 
5 errors) 


Girls’ 
Philadelphia, Pennsyi- 
vania (823.3 net, 2 
errors) 

Blanche Goes, Detroit Com- 
mercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan (82.2 net, 4 
errors) 

Helen Roye, Detroit Com- 
mercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan (82.2 net, 4 
errors) 

Vera Kircher, St. Francis 
Commercial School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin (82.0 
net 4 errors) 

Madeline Bittman, St. Francis 
Commercial School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin (81.9 
net, 2 errors) 

Leona Trapp, Detroit Com- 
mercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan (81.4 met, 1 
error) 

Vera Wilcox, Detroit Com- 
mercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan (81.3 net, 3 
errors) 

Isobel Gagnon, Composite 
High School, Edmund- 
ston, New Brunswick, 
Canada (80.7 net, & 


errors) 

Alva Abernethy, Detroit Com- 
mercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan (80.5 net, 5 


errors) 

Doris Hijerling, Helenville, 
Wisconsin (79.8 net, & 
errors) 

Olive Frits, St. Francis Com- 
mercial School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin (179.6 
net, 3 errors) 

Mathilda M. Klaiss, Irving 
College, Mechanicsburg, 
Pennsylvania (79.5 net, 
1 error) 

Julia Cordoni, Lufkin’s Busi- 
ness College, Bakersfield, 
California (79.5 met, 4 





School, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin (78.8 net, 4 


Grand Island, Nebraska. 
(78.6 net, 5 errors) 

Elizabeth Harmon, Battle 
Creek High School, 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
(78.3 net, 5 errors) 

Mary Rajnicek, St. Francis 
Commercial School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin (78.3 
net, 4 errors) 

Vv. Hines, Marseilles High 
School, Marseilles, Illi- 
nois (77.9 net, 3 errors) 

Anna Torma, Detroit Com- 
mercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan (17.5 net, 3 


Michigan (77.3 net, 3 
errors) 

Masle Gagne, Composite High 
School Edmundston, New 
Brunswick, Canada (17.3 
net, 3 errors) 

Mareia Banta, Woodbury Busi- 
mess College, Les 
Angeles, California (17.3 
met, 4 errors) 
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Sister Mary Ron, 
Girls’ High 
Philadelphia, 
vania (76.6 


Catholic 
School, 
Pennsy!- 
net, 3 


Alberta Branson, Detroit Com- 
mercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan (77.1 met, 5 
errors) 


errors) 

Anna E. Green, St. Paul's 
School, Wilmington, 
Delaware (76.0 net, 4 
errors) 


Marie Lagerman, St. Francis 
Commercial School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin (76.9 
net, 4 errors) 


Endeavor 
(Plate for the September O. G. A. Test) 
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Norma Liebermann, Detroit Ralph G. Peterson, Ordway, 
Colorado (76.0 net, 3 


errors) 


Velma Griffin, Detroit Com- 
mercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan (75.4 net, & 
errors) 

Gwen Appleton, Garbutt Busi- 
ness . Medicine 
Hat, Alberta, Canada 
(74.8 met, 4 errors) 


Minnesota (16.6 net, 3 
errors) 
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Helen Caestaldo, Public School 
221, Brooklyn, New York 
(74.9 net, 4 errors) 

Bessie Denlinger, Woodbury 
Business College, Les 
Angeles, California (14.5 
net, 1 error) 

Maxine Sweeney, High School, 
Phoeniz, Arizona (74.4 
net, 4 errors) 

Mary Louise Kiein, Harris- 
burg Township High 
School, Harrisburg, lli- 
nois (74.2 net, 3 errors) 

Elizabeth Ware, Woodbury 
Business College, Los 
Angeles, California (74.1 
net, 3 errors) 

Sedonea Dassow, Norfolk High 
School, Norfolk, Nebraska 
(73.9 net, 4 errors) 

Esther Heil, St. Francis Com- 
mercial School, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin (173.8 
net, 2 errors) 

Grace Thompson, Battle Creek 
High School, Battle 
Creek, Michigan (73.7 
net, 5 errors) 

Gertrude Hilbert, 
Island Business College, 
Grand Island, Nebraska 
(73.5 net, 2 errors) 

Ruth Bishop, Owosso High 
School, Owosso, Michigan 
(73.5 net, 4 errors) 

Patricia Grant, Federal Busi- 
ness College, Regina 
Saskatchewan, Canada 
(73.4 net, 4 errors) 

Harriet Martin, Battle Creek 
High School, Battle 
Creek, Michigan (13.3 
net, 3 errors) 

Agnes Phoenix, St. Ann's 
School, Webster, Massa- 
chusetts (73.3 net, 3 
errors ) 

Catherine Bauer, St. Francis 
Commercial School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin (73.2 
net, 2 errors) 

Denton Jones, North High 
School, Omaha, Nebraska 
(73.2 net, 3 errors) 

Elsie Trapp, Detroit Com- 
mercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan (73.2 net, & 
errors) 

Emma Remkus, Morton School, 
Wilkinsburg, Pennsyl 
vania (73.0 net, 3 
errors) 

Rose A. Salamon, St. Paul's 
School, Wilmington, 
Delaware (73.0 net, & 
errors) 

Hazel Morrow, Woodbury 
Business College, Los 
Angeles, California (73.5 
net, 3 errors) 

Audrey Nichols, Bryant and 
Stratton College, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island 
(72.4 net, 4 errors) 

Katherine Reeves, Woodbury 
Business College, Los 
Angeles, California (13.4 
net, 3 errors) 

Agatha Van Pelt, Detroit 
Commercial College, De- 
troit, Michigan (73.3 
net, 2 errors) 

Marie E. Walters, Woodbury 
Business College, Los 
Angeles, California (72.1 
net, 1 error) 

Relta Strayer, Battle Creek 
High School, Battle 
Creek, Michigan (173.1 
net, 5 errors) 

Gladys Webb, Lufkin’s Busi- 
ness College, Bakersfield, 
California (173.0 net, 3 
errors) 


Grand 
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Frances Preusse, Grand Island 
Business College, Grand 
Island, Nebraska (72.0 
net, 5 errors) 


Edward Louis Kremers, Port- 
land, Oregon (71.9 net, 
3 errors) 

Teresa Dorn, St. Francis Com- 
mercial School, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin (71.9 
net, 5 errors) 


Catholic 
School, 
Pennsy!- 
net, 3 


Sister M. Ignacita, 
Girls’ High 
Philadelphia, 
vania (71.8 
errors) 

Dorothy Jaffe, 
nical School, 
City, New York 
net, 3 errors) 


Hebrew Tech- 
New York 
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Hilda Vaughn, Woodbury 
Business College, Los 
Angeles, California (71.4 
net, 4 errors) 

Mary E. 
School, 
Delaware 
errors) 


Don Mott, Woodbury Business 
College, Los Angeles, 
California (71.7 met, 4 
errors) 

Dugan, St. Paul's 

Wilmington, 

(71.3 met, 4 


Crescent Burgi, Ogden High 
School, Ogden, Utah 
(71.5 met, 4 errors) 


Thompson 
Pennsyl- 
net, 4 


Jacobs, 
York, 
(71.5 


Hilda 
School, 
vania 
errors) 


Ernestine Williford, Beau- 
mont High School, Beau- 
mont, Texas (71.2 net, 
3 errors) 


Gertrude Meyer, Union Busi- 
ness College, Los 
Angeles, California (71.5 
net, 4 errors) 


Toman, St. Francis 
Commercial School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin (71.1 
net, 4 errors) 


Mary 


Curry, Detroit Com 
mercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan (71.0 met, 5 
errors) 


Geraldine Lee, St. Francis Mary 


Commercial School, Mil 
waukee, Wisconsin (T1 4 
net, 3 errors) 
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Gertrude Gay, Madison Col 
lege, Madison, Wiscon 
sin (70.9 net, 2 errors 

Sister Mary Leona, Catholic 
Girls’ High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsy! 
vania (70.9 net, 3 
errors) 

Emily Marsden, Fremont 
Nebraska (70.9 met, 4 
errors) 

Geraldine Gillis, Norfolk Hig! 
School, Norfolk, Nebraska 

70.9 net, 5 errors) 

Frances Gollnick, St. Franci 
Commercial School, Mil 
waukee (70.8 net, 4 
errors) 

Agnes Dagelen, St. Fran 
Commercial School, Mil 
waukee (70.7 net, 3 
errors ) 
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Ready for Another C. T. Contest 


(Continued from page 130) 


higher speed. As many supplementary-specimens may 
be submitted as desired within the limits of the con 
test period, except that only one test may be submitted 
in any one month. All such specimens should be 
marked, “supplementary contest specimens.” 

No acknowledgment of supplementary specimens 
will be made except in the event that the writer has 
not already received the gold pin. If a pin was mailed 
 @ previous specimen, another will not be mailed 
unless a special request is made for it. Such requests 
should be made with the specimen submitted. 

4. On or before March 1, 1928 teachers who have 
ulready filed a list of pupils for entry in the contest 
should file a supplementary list covering new enroll- 
ments or new classes (resulting from promotions or 
otherwise) that have had or will have received the 
required 200 hours’ instruction before the close of 
the contest, but all such enrollments must be bona 
fide students in regular attendance at the school. 

5S. If, at any time prior to his attaining eligibility 
by reason of having done the necessary 200 hours’ 
work, any pupil whose name was filed for entry in 
the contest should drop out of the school, we should 
be notified. His name will then be struck from the 
list filed by the school, and such pupil will not be 
considered as under instruction within the meaning of 
the rules. No cancellations, however, shall be made 
ater than May 1, 1928. 

6. The contest provides for special observation of 
work done at contest rates. Any specimen submitted 
it a speed of 100 net words a minute or more must 
accompanied by a signed statement from someone 
ippointed by the Contest Committee to witness a 
performance of the typist. The test given in the 
presence of such witness will not be considered in the 
contest, but will be considered simply as a verification 
{ the work done. 


This rule is based on the demands of com- 
peting teachers, who insist that special obser- 
vation should be made of work done at these 
high speeds. The Contest Committee also 
provides for special observation of the work 
done by schools competing for the school 
prizes, all such demonstrations to be made, of 
course, at the option of the Committee with 
mutual agreement on the time and place. 


Rules for Candidates 


These rules apply in all cases, whether the 
applicant submits a paper for the contest or 
simply for the C. T. Certificate: 


1. Any make of machine may be used. 

2. Tests must be prepared from the monthly 
“Typewriting Speed Test” published in the Gregg 
Writer. 

3. The matter may be and should be practiced in- 
tensively—written as often as the time limit for its 
ubmission will permit. 

4. The test must be written on either letter-sized 
(8%x11), or legal-sized (84x13) sheets, double-spaced 
between lines. 

5. At the beginning of the first page, starting one- 
half inch from the top, show on separate lines: 

(a) Name of typist 

(b) City and state (with local street or box 
number, if needed) 

(c) Name of school attended. 


This information should be written before the signal 
is given for starting the actual test. 

6. Start writing at 0 on the scale and end the lines 
between 60 and 75, whether using large or small type 
machines. This will give each contestant practically 
the same number of lines, instead of giving the ad- 
vantage of fewer carriage returns to any who happen 
to operate “elite” instead of “pica” type machines. 

7. The tests must be typed in exactly ten minutes. 
Should the copy be completed in less than that time, 
the writer should start at the beginning again. 

8. Tests must be rigidly checked, and marked ac- 
cording to International Contest Rules, each error 
being penalized ten words. The record made should 
be typed at the top right-hand corner of the paper, 
following the name of the typist, to indicate the gross 
number of words written, the number of errors, the 
penalty deducted, the total number of net words, and 
the number of words net the minute. In making the 
record, follow this style of tabulation: 

Gross Errors Penalty Net A Minute 
692 3 30 662 66.2 

(Note: The figures used here are merely illustra 
tions of how you should insert those you make on your 
test.) 

Papers showing more than five errors do not qualify 
for a certificate, and should not be submitted to us. 

9. Each paper must bear this certification, signed 
by the teacher: 

“I hereby certify that I timed this test; 
that it was written in exactly ten minutes, 
and in accordance with the contest rules.” 

One certification signed by a teacher is sufficient to 
cover a club of papers submitted at one time. 

(Note: Candidates for certificates who are not in 
school may have their certifications signed by any 
responsible person who witnesses the test.) 

Upon receipt of papers by the Gregg Writer, the 
ratings will be reviewed and certificates issued where 
they are merited. No other acknowledgment will be 
made of any papers. Papers on which the rating is 
not accepted will be returned. 

10. No fee is required for certification or partici 
pation in this contest. 


The Goals Worth While—Let’s Play! 


If you have in you the love of adventure and 
achievement, if you are an explorer by nature, 
here is your chance to explore the realms of 
typewriting possibilities and achieve honor and 
distinction—an adventure well worth the best 
effort of every typist. If you are determined 
to rank among the best in your field in order 
that you may command the reward of spe- 
cialization, put on your armor now and begin 
to practice for the C. T. Contest. It is neces- 
sary, you know, not only to play fair, but to 
play. See what you can do in this contest. 
Because, 

Oft, what seems 

A trifle, a mere nothing, by itself, 


In some nice situation, turns the scale 
Of fate, and rules the most important actions 


So the prize in this contest may be nominal 
in comparison with the rich rewards of suc- 
cessful achievement in the business world, but 
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it will be the first drop in your bucket of 
typewriting success and therefore necessary to 
the subsequent continuous flow of adequate 
recognition in professional life. 

Of paramount importance is the ability of 
an entire class to climb to such excellent aver- 
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ages as those made in the C. T. Contest that 
just closed. There we have good teaching, 
good typing, and the building of good stenog- 
raphers and typists. It is of such performances 
as the seventh annual contest produced 
that teachers and students should be proud. 


Cae -— C.— 


How About You? 


‘ ‘T HAVE changed my position, as you will 

see by the letterhead, and indeed I like 
my present position very much. I am taking 
dictation from the judges, doing some typing 
and also some ediphone work, but that is not 
all—I am to get a chance to work as a reporter 
as I become more and more familiar with the 
work. Don’t you think that is wonderful? I 
am so happy, and the future looks so bright, 


; —_— ») 
Onc aye haan Pecan 2 


I wouldn’t mind if I had to work till ten o’clock 
at night!” Thus writes one stenographer who 
entered the Stenographers’ Contest last year 

What are you doing to better your position? 
Have you written the Stenographers’ Contest 
copy which appeared in the September Gregg 
Writer? That is the best way to get started 
practicing for that “job higher up.” 

If you missed the announcement, let us know. 
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A Glimpse from the Enid (Oklahoma) High School ‘Light’ 


Year Book of the Secretarial Training Class 


in the future, the table of life crowned with success. 
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M Swriuel ard! 


A course in the Commercial Department--in the hands of a student 
who, Stands on a solid foundation of general education--will disclose, 


(A table is 


built for the purpose of SERVING OTHERS.) 
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Are You 
Guilty of Capital Punishment? 


By E. Lillian Hutchinson 


© capitalize or not to capitalize, that 

surely is the question facing the stenog- 

rapher and typist many many times 
each day. 

Probably there is no other feature of typo- 
graphical style about which ideas of what con- 
stitutes good form differ more widely than 
about the subject of capitalization. There 
seems to be good and sufficient authority for 
and against capitalizing almost any word. 

“Good! That lets me out!” did you say? 
Not so fast! This does not mean that it is 
permissible to capitalize or to use small letters 
at random. Oh, no, you must be consistent 
in your practice. 


When in Doubt— Don't! 


Where, then, shall we begin? Well, we 
can be pretty safe in saying, “When in doubt 
use ‘lower case.’” (Printers call the small 
letters “lower case” letters, a term which has 
survived from the days when all type was set 
by hand, the small letters being kept in the 
lower section of the type cases.) The modern 
tendency is toward a much more sparing use 
of capitals. It is only necessary to look through 
some books of a generation or two back to see 
what a change has come about in this respect. 
For instance, Carlyle, who wrote in the first 
half of the last century, in one work said: 
“All that Mankind has done, thought, gained 
or been, it is lying as in magic preservation in 
the pages of Books.” What writer today would 
think of capitalizing “mankind” and “books”? 


Why Capitalize, Anyway? 


The two great uses of capitalization today 
are for emphasis (much as italics are used) 
and for designating a title. An overuse of 
capitals for the first of these purposes, how 
ever, weakens instead of strengthens—just as 
do too many italics. In fact, some advertising 
writers say that both capitals and italics for 
such purposes are signs of a poorly constructed 
and poorly written letter or ad—if a writer 
must depend upon such artificial aids for his 
“punch,” his ideas are not forceful in them 
selves. 

Of course, in a selling letter, for instance, 
it is natural that some words which are not 
ordinarily capitalized should be capitalized in 


application to a company’s product. One would 
never write “biscuit” or “hot-water heater” 
with a capital, but usually a company will wish 
to capitalize “Sunburst Biscuit” and “Excello 
Hot-Water Heater.” Likewise it will refer 
to itself as “the Company.” 

This example suggests also the second great 
use of capitals—to designate titles. “The Com- 
pany” is almost a person to its officers, while 
any other concern is merely “a company.” 


Seven Pros and Coms 


It is impossible here to give all the rules, 
with their reasons, for capitalization, but it 
may be helpful to discuss some of the most 
puzzling cases in which the stenographer and 
the typist will have to decide whether to use 
the shift key or not. Authorities differ on 
many of these points, but the illustrations con- 
form to generally accepted usage. 

Proper Names and Adjectives—You may 
think there could be no question about capi- 
talizing such words, for that, probably, was the 
first rule you learned about capitalization. But 
in modern practice the following words (all 
proper adjectives) are not written with capi- 
tals: “roman type,” “german silver,” “india 
ink,” “watt,” “ohm.” 

And this is the rule: Use lower case for 
words of common usage, which were originally 
proper names but whose significance as such 
has become obscured. Similarly, use lower 
case for verbs derived from proper nouns and 
having a special meaning, as “pasteurized 
milk.” 

Points of the Compass—It is correct to 
write: “He came from the South,” and also 
“Birds fly south.” And the rule for this dif- 
ference is simple: Capitalize such words as 
“north,” “east,” ectc., when they refer to a 
definite geographical section, but not when 
they refer simply to points of compass. 

Names of Streets and Avenues, Buildings, 
Geographical Names.—In all such names the 
generic (class) name should be capitalized, 
as “Fifth Avenue,” “Park Central Hotel,” 
“Mississippi River.” 

Titles of Respect and Honor.—Such titles as 
“President,” “Professor,” “Senator,”  etec., 
when preceding a name, or when standing in 
place of a name, should be capitalized, but not 
when following the name. For example, 
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“President Coolidge,” “Calvin Coolidge, presi- 
dent of the United States,” “The President 
said:” are all correct. 

“Government,” “Federal,” and Names of 
Departments of the Government—When such 
words as “Government” refer definitely to one 
particular government they should be capi- 
talized, but when they refer simply to the 
abstract institution use lower case. Thus “the 
Federal Department of Agriculture,” “The 
Republic,” “the Appellate Court of New York,” 
“the House,” “the Census Office,” but “the 
legislature of New York,” “the upper house.” 

Quotations.—Study the following examples, 
both of which are correct, and see if you know 
the rule involved. 


A popular proverb says, “A rolling stone gathers 
no moss.” 

The popular proverb is true when it says that “a 
rolling stone gathers no moss.” 


The rule is: Capitalize the first word of a 
direct quotation, but not of an indirect one. 
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First Word Following a Colon.—Both of the 
following forms are correct: 


The steamer basket contained the following delicious 
fruits: oranges, pears, peaches, and grapes. 

Here is a good rule to remember in letter writing: 
Make your sentences direct and to the point. 


Do you detect the difference—why lower 
case is used in the first sentence and a capital 
in the second? After a colon a capital should 
be used only when the matter to follow is a 
complete sentence. 

The stenographer doubtless often feels it 
would be very much simpler to follow the 
German system and capitalize all nouns, or 
perhaps the Spanish style which uses lower 
case even for the days of the week and the 
months of the year, but since English is our 
mother tongue we must try our best to adapt 
our style to what has been threshed out by those 
whose experience has led them to formulate 
the rules we may find in our reliable gram- 
mars and style books. 






































A Family Affair 


(Concluded from page 106) 


Tell this 


Bos: Hi, you! To the rescue! 
dumb-bell he’s crazy! 

Deke Brotuer I: What are you doing to 
the young lady? 

BINGHAM: What is it to you? 

Deke BrotHer I: Well, I am asking you. 
Do you know who she is? 

BINGHAM: That's what I’m trying to find 
out. She said once that her name was 
Seymour and now she says that ain’t her 
name at all. I think she is Santa Fe 
Nellie, and I’m going to take her to the 
office and ask her some questions. 

Dexe Broruer II: You needn’t bother. Her 
name is Seymour all right. She’s just 
spoofing you. Her father is Otis Seymour. 
He’s outside in the lounge. I'll go get 
him. (E-it.) 

BinGHAM (doubtfully) : I don’t know—there’s 
something darn funny about this skirt. I 
suppose you can go, young lady, but I am 
going to keep my eye on you. (Medita- 
tively): Darn queer yell she’s got, too. 
(Releases Bob’s arm.) 


Bos (taking out his vanity case and powdering 
his nose): Thank you, Officer. (Uses 
very feminine tone): I did not mean to 
bother you. I am very sorry. I promise 
not to disturb you again. My voice gets 
husky when I am frightened—bronchial, 
you know. 

(Clegg comes rushing in and grabs 
Bob’s arm.) 

CLEGG (excitedly, but in cautious tones): Say, 
this isn’t the letter I want. That girl must 
have got her notes mixed up. You go 
over and tell her she gave you the wrong 
pages. (Tries to give Bob the notes.) 

Bos: I will not. The idea—do your dirty 
work yourself! 

Ciecc: So that’s the way you feel. Give me 
that box of candy. (Starts to take box.) 

Bos (rushes up to Deke Brother 1, and hands 
him the box): Hold that as evidence, 
Tom. (Deke Brother I takes box.) 

BINGHAM (coming forward): Evidence? 
What do you mean evidence? 
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He'll tell you (pointing to Clegg). I'm 
(Links his arm in Tom’s and 
Runs plump into his father) : 

Meet your old friend Clegg. 
Clegg! Huh! How 


Bos: 
too busy. 
starts out. 
Hello Dad! 

Seymour (startled) : 
are you, Clegg? 

Bos: Mr. Clegg is very much interested in 
your correspondence, dad. 

Seymour: What do you mean? 

Ciecc (laughing nervously): Tut, tut. 
a little joke. 

(Enter Miss Churchill, who goes to 
her desk. Patricia gets up and goes 
behind the screen. Seymour goes over 
to Miss Churchill's desk, taking Clegg 
with him.) 

Seymour: Did you give out information to 
this man Clegg about my letter? 

Miss CuurcnHitt (coldly): Your question is 
an insult, Mr. Seymour. I never give out 
any information whatever concerning my 
clients. 

Seymour (grabs the notes still in Clegg’s hand 
and holds them out to her): What about 
these notes? Who gave them to him? 

Miss Cuurcuitt: / certainly did not. 

Patricia (comes out from behind screen): 
Hello Dad! I gave those notes to Bob 
for Mr. Clegg. 

Miss CHURCHILL: 
told you! 

Pat: Not so fast, Miss Churchill. The notes 
are just some practice work I did while 
I was waiting for you. You don’t suppose 
I would do anything to injure my own 
father—or anybody else, for that matter. 

Miss CHurcHILy (patting her on the back): 
Pardon me. I should have known better. 
Mr. Seymour, she is a fine little stenog- 
rapher. Better let her go into business. 
She takes after her dad. 

BincHAM (comes forward with Clegg in 
tow): Mr. Seymour, want me to do any- 
thing about this man? 

Seymour (recovering from his surprise): No. 
He just overreached himself. I shall not 
make any complaint, since no harm has 
been done. (Turning to Clegg): But 
you had better not try a game like that on 
me again, while I have two clever kids to 
help me out. 

(Exit Clegg.) 

Seymour (turning to Bob, sternly): Now, 
young man, explain yourself! What do 
you mean by those clothes, and why aren't 
you in class? Remember, it has got to be 
a good explanation or your allowance is 
going to suffer. I am tired of being an 
easy mark. 


Just 


You did! After what I 
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Bos (turning to the Deke brothers): Have 
I qualified yet, fellows? 

Botn (sternly): Say “Sirs.” 

Bos (meekly): Yes, sir. Have I qualified 
yet, sirs? 

Deke Brotner II: Where is your evidence? 

Bos: In Tom’s hands, sir. That box of candy, 
bought by my gentleman friend Clegg, sir. 
And there is a copy of Life over in the 
corner, sir. 

Deke Brotuer II: Never mind the magazine. 
The candy is sufficient. Mr. Seymour 
(turning gravely to the father), we are 
glad to report that your son Robert has 
courageously passed the first step of his 
initiation into the Brotherhood of the 
Dekes, by successfully impersonating a 
flapper. We trust his actions will in no 
way affect his allowance. 

Seymour: Oh! So that’s it! Well, well! 
In that case I should say not. He will 
probably need it to keep up with you 
fellows. I'll raise him right now. 

Bos: Thanks, Dad. You're a good sport. 
And say, don’t I make a swell girl? 
(Struts about.) 

Patricia: That's fine of you, Dad—but where 
do I come in? 

Bos: Say, Dad, she’s a smart child and she 
fooled Clegg beautifully. Be good to her. 

Seymour: I give in. Come back home with 
me, Pat, and you shall do what you please. 
You may work if you want to, but I will 
make this proposition to you, if you will 
go to college, I'll give you an allowance 
just as big as Bob's. 

Pat (doubtfully): Well, I don’t know. What 
do you say, Miss Churchill? Shall I 
work or go to college? 

Miss Cuurcum: Pat, go to college, by all 
means. You are a lucky girl to have the 
chance 

(Pat goes to her father, who puts 
his arm around her.) 

BINGHAM: 

Nellie? 

(The three Dekes, with their arms 
across one another's shoulders, sing 
loudly) : 

Where, Oh where is our Nellie gone? 

Where, Oh where is our Nellie gone? 

Where, Oh where is our Nellie gone? 

Safe, now, in the wide, wide world. 

(Then, with hands on the shoulders 
of the fellow in front, they repeat the 
verse and march out, Seymour, Pat, 
Bingham joining in the line, and all 
singing as they exit. Gerry rearranges 
magazines and Miss Churchill starts 
to type.) 


But where in heck is Santa Fe 


CURTAIN 
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Two Machines 


By Harold Whitehead, of Boston University 
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The N.S.R. A. Convention, 1927 
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y URING the week of August 15-19 last, 
the National Shorthand Reporters’ 


Association went South and West—to 
San Antonio, Texas. There, in the historic 
itmosphere of the Alamo and the beautiful 
iid Missions, the association held its twenty 
eighth annual convention. It was not the 
largest convention it has ever held, but it will 
compare with any for general interest and 
accomplishment. 

San Antonio is a bit hot in August, but to 
many an Easterner and Northerner it was 
urprising how much cool air did manage to 
find its way into the city and for the most part 
make living actually comfortable. With the 
temperature at 101 in the street, nobody found 
the heat unbearable on the roof garden of 
the Plaza, where the sessions were held; and 
at night when a young cyclone blew up from 
the Gulf as regularly as clockwork, to make 
the air cool and balmy, San Antonio was unani- 
mously voted an ideal convention city. 

Southern Hospitality 


The entertainment provided for the con 
vention by the local reporters and their families 
was of the sort which comes under the phrase 
of “Southern hospitality.” There was a trip 
to the Alamo, where Texan liberty was born; 
another to the fine old Missions surrounding 
the city, built by monks in a wilderness; a 


picnic in the Municipal Pool; and a Mexican 
supper. And the rarest treat of all—the beauty 
of the San Antonio the perfectly 
clear sky that the eye will penetrate for miles, 
of a matchless depth of blue seen only in a 


Maxfield Parrish painting! 


evenings, 


Hu hat Happe Ned 


The convention began Tuesday morning with 
the Speed Contest, which was held, as were the 
sessions, on the roof of the Plaza. The Con 
test Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Roy Wheeler, got off to a flying start 
There were twenty-five contestants all seated 
at little tables in one corner of the large 
garden, with the spectators in the rear straining 
toes and eyes to see the performance. A re 
port of the contest may be found in the pre 
ceding number of the Gregg Writer. 

Tuesday afternoon the convention was of 
ficially welcomed to the city by Brigadier 
General Paul B. Malone, of Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas. The response was made by President 


Russ. 
Complete Of: ial Report to be Issued 
many inter 


read by 
These 


During the four-day meetings, 
esting and instructive papers were 
reporters from all over the country. 
will be printed in the official report of the 
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convention and will become a valuable addition 
to the long list of convention reports, which 
of themselves constitute a manual of modern 
reporting. 


Shorthand Clinics Held Wednesday 


On Wednesday morning there were short- 
hand clinics conducted, on behalf of the Pitman 
writers by Mr. Nathan Behrin, and for Gregg 
writers by Mr. Charles Lee Swem. At the 
Gregg clinic outlines and suggested outlines 
were discussed by Mr. Dupraw, Miss Evans, 
Mr. Swem, and a large group of Gregg writers. 
An unusual and growing interest is to be found 
in these clinics, as yearly evidenced by the 
large attendance and the lively discussion of 
new outlines from the floor. 


No More Contests 


In the new legislation enacted by the asso- 
ciation was a resolution discontinuing further 
contests. Such a resolution has been under 
consideration for two or three years and after 
discussion was carried. 


Negotiating for Bridge’s Library 


A resolution was passed directing the con 
tinuance of the negotiations for the purchase of 
the shorthand library of the late Dr. Bridge, 
of Orange, New Jersey. This is one of the 
finest private shorthand libraries in existence. 


C. §. R. Law Favored for All States 


The association went on record by resolu- 
tion as favoring a C.S.R. law in every state 
of the union and in the District of Columbia; 
and instructed the Committee on Legislation 
to use all reasonable efforts to codperate with 
members in the various states in promoting 
the passage of C.S.R. laws as nearly uniform 
as is practicable and possible. 


Governor Moody Addresses Banqueters 


The banquet on Thursday evening was dis- 
tinguished by the presence of the governor of 
Texas, the Honorable Dan Moody. Governor 
Moody was in fine humor and displayed a 
striking familiarity with the reporting pro- 
fession and its practicing members of Texas. 
With a charming grace of delivery and an 
interesting message, he won the reporting fra- 
ternity to him with a remarkable address. 

Other speakers appearing on the program 
were Senator A. J. Wirtz, of Texas; President 
Robert T. Russ; Mr. George E. Bell, president 
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of the Southwest Shorthand Reporters’ A 
sociation, and Mr. Herbert Dore, the ney 
president of the National Shorthand R: 
porters’ Association. 


New Officers 


The other new officers elected in addition 
to President Dore, of Chicago, were 
follows: Harry E. Beach, Des Moines, Iow 
vice-president; W. A. J. Warnement, Clev: 
land, Ohio, treasurer; and R. T. Russ, Shrey 
port, Louisiana, Guy A. Huff, Oklahoma Cit 
Oklahoma, and Mrs. Florence C. Chamberlai: 
Omaha, Nebraska, directors. 

The twenty-ninth convention will be held a 
the new Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn 
sota, August 14-17, 1928. 


SO 


A Chinese Legend 
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Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 
and writers ambitious to enter the field 
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Reporting the Snyder-Gray Trial 


HE elaborate system 

of reporting and fur- 
nishing instantaneous 

copy, as outlined, enabled the 
stenographers to get the 
transcript of testimony out 
almost immediately, with the 
result that the testimony was 
in the hands of counsel for 
instant and ready reference. 
Many times during the trial 
a witness was confronted 
with his own words, uttered 


(Concluded from the October issue) 


It is @ pleasure to be able to 
present last month and this not 
a hypothetical case to illustrate 
the way in which reporters handle 
the big cases in court, but a de- 
scription by Mr. Thomas J. 
Smyth, instructor of High Speed 
Stenography in the College of the 
City of New York, of the actual 
procedure in the famous trial that 
kept the country agog this spring. 

No didactic dissertation on the 
reporter's work could give the 
vivid glimpse into the expert con- 
duct of a case that Mr. Smyth 
affords us in this interesting ac- 
count of how the records were 
made in the Snyder-Gray trial. 


the desired permission, at the 
same time saying he didn’t 
even know “you boys were 
going in and out at all,” so 
quietly was it done. The dis- 
trict attorney never noticed 
the shifting of the stenog- 
raphers until he had occasion 
to go into the back room 
where the transcription was 
being done. 


A Word of Appreciation 





but five minutes earlier, in 

black and white as indisput- 

able proof of what he had but just said. 
At the end of each day’s work the last page 

of minutes was completed within ten minutes 

after court adjourned, and bound copies were 

in the hands of all those who ordered them, 

without any unnecessary delay. 


Cylinders Shaved Each Night 


The dictaphone cylinders, after being tran- 
scribed by the operators, were arranged in 
rows in a large suit case and taken over to 
New York at the end of the day’s session for 
shaving down, so that they could be used over 
again the following day. 


Work Done Unobtrusively 


One instance might be cited to show how 
quietly and unobtrusively the reporting was 
carried on. During every trial the doors of 
the court room are locked while the judge 
charges the jury, and no one may leave or 
enter the room until the judge has completed 
instructing the jury on the law. This would 
have prevented the stenographers from enter- 
ing and leaving, so Al Morris asked special 
permission to continue the shifts during the 
judge’s charge. Judge Scudder gladly gave 


—Editor ; 
The stenographers who 


worked on the Snyder-Gray case look upon 
their accomplishment as all in the day’s work, 
and speak very modestly of their achievement. 
The following unsolicited letter, typical of 
those received by each man, expresses the high 
regard in which their work is held and made 
them feel very happy: 


May 16, 1927 
Mr. A. Morris, 
Supreme Court, Queens County, 
County Court House, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Morris: 

Now that the Snyder-Gray trial is over we all find 
a few moments to reflect on some of the things that 
so impressed us during those three weeks. 

To my mind one of the most outstanding things 
was the manner in which you and your two associates 
took and transcribed the testimony. I have heard no 
end of praise from almost everybody who had occasion 
to be at the trial about the orderly way you made 
your reliefs and the speed and accuracy with which 
the transcribed testimony was placed in our hands, 
all of which assisted us materially in our case. 

I am happy to compliment you on the splendid 
record you made in this case. 


Very truly yours, 
RICHARD S. NEWCOMBE 
District Attorney 
Queens County 
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Although complimented on all sides by those 
who had occasion to watch the quality of 
their shorthand reporting, Morris, Broderick, 
and Webb are unstinted in their praise of the 
assistants who performed the printing work 
for them. They point out that a large portion 
of the credit should go to Julius Previn, Harry 
Lenchus, and Benjamin Gotthelf, the typists 
who transcribed from the dictaphones, Julius 
Rosenwasser, who operated the mimeograph 
machine, and John Komijian, the sorter, who 
managed the little publishing plant in the rear 
of the court room during the trial. Inciden- 
tally, Harry Lenchus worked on the Browning 
case in White Plains, N. Y., Joseph Rosen- 
wasser covered the work on the Hall-Mills 
case in New Brunswick, N. J., and Julius 
Previn is the brother of Arthur Previn, Su- 
preme Court reporter. 


Interesting Statistics 


A few statistics of the trial may prove of 
more than passing interest at this time. The 
entire case took three weeks to try, one week 
of which was consumed in selecting a jury. 
Eleven court days were spent in the actual 
trial of the case. 

Mrs. Snyder occupied the witness stand for 
12 hours, while Gray was on for 17 hours, 
part of which consisted of a lengthy and merci- 
less cross-examination by Dana Wallace, de- 


fense attorney for Mrs. Snyder, who tried 
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without success to shake the story of Gra 
implicating Mrs. Snyder. 

The defense attorney for each side and t! 
district attorney were allowed two hours apie: 
in which to sum up the case to the jury, a: 
Judge Scudder delivered his charge to t! 
jury in one hour and twenty minutes. 

The jury came to a quick verdict at the end 
of one hour and five minutes’ deliberation 
One of the tensest scenes ever witnessed b 
a stenographer in any court within the Stat 
of New York took place on Friday mornin; 
May 13, when a veritable army of spectato: 
strained every ear to catch the words of t! 
court sentencing the defendants to die in tl! 
manner and mode prescribed by the law « 
the State. The writer of this article had 
vantage point of some ten feet or so fro 
the judge’s bench and will remember th 
dramatic moment for many a day to come. 

The complete printed record contain 
2,261 pages of testimony, and required o1 
hand a stationery stock of 2,500 mimeograp 
stencils, 150 packages or reams of paper t 
supply the thirty copies of testimony ager: 
gating nearly 70,000 pages, and II cans o/ 
mimeograph machine ink. Three dictaphones 
three typewriters, one mimeograph machin 
and approximately 200 cylinders formed th: 
equipment of the plant. 

The bill for running the printing plant alon 
totalled $1,650, or approximately $150 a day 


Key to “Anatomy of the Thyroid Gland” 


(Plate on opposite page ) 


The relation of the basal metabolism to human 
anatomy, from the viewpoint of the physician, lies in 
the fact that the thyroid gland is the most active 
structure of the body in the regulation of the heat 
production. The clinical association of disturbances 
of the metabolic rate with changes in the gross and 
microscopic structure of the thyroid gland makes it 
desirable for the physician to have clearly in mind 
a few facts relating to the anatomy of this gland, in 
order that he may place proper interpretation upon 
metabolic and pathological changes. Marshall says 
that it is absurd to speak of the “normal” thyroid 
gland because of the great differences in the size and 
shape of the gland in different normal individuals. 
In a general way the thyroid resembles the lungs, 
consisting of two lobes connected usually by an 
isthmus; this isthmus is present in a central position 
in 75 per cent of thyroid glands, is absent in 10 per 
cent of normal individuals, and is fused with a 
lateral lobe in 25 per cent of glands. In weight the 
whole gland varies between 20 and 40 grams: this 
is a very important observation, as it will be appreciat- 
ed that a gland of the latter weight might often be 
classed with the goiters. The lateral lobes vary from 


three centimeters in height to twice this figure; the 
isthmus, when present, usually measures between five 
millimeters and two centimeters in breadth. Arising 
from the isthmus or from the medial part of the right 
lobe is the pyramidal process, present in 43 per cent 
of glands. There are great variations in the structure 
of this process, and its significance lies in the pos 
sibility that a large pyramidal process may be though: 
to be a thyroid cyst or adenoma: it must alway: 
be considered when a slender or nodular body i 
found in about the midline attached to the thyroi 
gland. 

The thyroid gland may be most readily distinguished 
from surrounding structures by palpating it as it 
moves upward on deglutition: the thyroid is attache: 
by suspensory ligaments to the thyroid and cricoid 
cartilages and by the levator glandulae thyroideae t 
the hyoid bone; occasionally the pyramidal process 
reaches upward as far as the hyoid bone. Such 
relations cause the gland to be fixed firmly to the 
upper respiratory tract and are responsible for its 
wide excursion on swallowing. Accessory thyroid 
bodies may occur and may even become goitrous, 

(Continued on page 149) 
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Similar articles for solid matter practice as well as amvextensive medical vocabulary 


can now be had in “The Gregg Medical Shorthand Manual.” 
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rming the so-called lingual goiter at the base of 
the tongue or locating in the pleural or mediastinal 
avities. 
The thyroid has no excretory ducts. The capsule 
f fibro-elastic tissue sends subdivisions into the gland 
ibstance, forming acini, which are walled by poly- 
ronal cells and more or less distended by the thyroid 
cretion-colloid. The cells, particularly the layer 
ext the sac contain highly refractile granules, known 
s mitochondria. These minute bodies are apparently 
t bacteria or artefacts but true constituents of the 
rotoplasm. Goetsch has noted an excessive number 
f mitochondria in toxic goiter and has pointed out 
e close relation in many cases between the number 
f mitochondria and the activity of the gland. An 
excess of mitochondria has, however, been noted in 
yxedema, as well as in immature embryonic cells, 
cleated red blood cells, actively regenerating tissues 
nd, indeed, as pointed out by Cowdry, in almost all 
rotoplasm. Perhaps the more general view of the 
significance of mitochondria is that they are indicators 
cellular activity in the anatomical sense but not 
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necessarily related to the pharmacological activity of 
the tissue in which they may be found. It seems 
best, therefore, to reserve judgment of the exact 
nature of mitochondria, and consequently of their 
relation to the basal metabolism 

From the clinical standpoint the type of goiter which 
is found to cause severe evidences of toxicity is the 
smooth goiter of moderate size associated with eye- 
signs. It is well known that the largest goiters are 
apt to cause moderate symptoms or none at all. The 
“exophthalmic” goiter is associated with the most 
profound disturbance of the total metabolism, in the 
direction of an increase, that is known. Microscopical 
ly the gland is characterized, according to Goetsch, 
by: “increased height and size of the thyroid cells, 
the infolding and general hypertrophy and hyperplasia 
of the thyroid parenchyma and the diminished size 
of the acini, containing little or no colloid.” The 
colloid has been found by Wilson to stain rather 
lightly both in toxic adenoma and in exophthalmix 
goiter; this is considered to indicate possibly a more 
active secretion of the colloid 
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Circulation, Htc. 
Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912 


of The Gregg Writer, published monthly, except July 
and August, at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1927. 
State of New York, | 
County of New York, § 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
und county aforesaid, personally appeared Louis A. 
Leslie, who, having been duly sworn according to 
uw, deposes and says that he is the business manager 
of The Gregg Writer, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
f this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, The Gregg Publishing Company, 20 West 
‘7th Street, New York, N. Y.; Editor, John Robert 
Gregg, 20 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y.; Man- 
wging Editor, Charles Lee Swem, 16 West 47th Street, 
New York, N. Y.; Business Manager, Louis A. Leslie, 
16 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its mame and address must be stated and also im- 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corpora- 
tion, the names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or 
other unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, must 
be given.) 

The Gregg Publishing Company, 20 West 47th 
Street, New York, N. Y.; John Robert Gregg, Presi- 
dent, 20 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y.; Maida 
Gregg, Vice-President, 20 West 47th Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Rupert P. SoRelle, Vice-President, 20 


s8s.: 


West 47th Street, New York, N. Y.; W. F. 
Nenneman, Secretary-Treasurer, 623 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Edmund Gregg, 623 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the 
hooks of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six 
months preceding the date shown above is.......... 
(This information is required from daily publications 
only.) 

Louis A. Leslie 
Business Manager 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this first day of 
October, 1927. 
[Seal] 


(My commission expires 


F. L. Sterbenz 
March 30, 1928.) 
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